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WRITTEN ON BOARD THE STEAMER BRITANNIA, 


JUNE W2, 1844. 
BY MRS. A. M. C, EDMOND, OF BOSTON, MASS. 


Roll on | roll on! ye giant waves 
In grandeur fierce and wild—- 

Old Ocean, though he madly raves, 
Mustown me as his child. 

Roll on across our liquid path, 
With hoarse and sullen roar, 

And all yourgathered wealth ot wrath 
In whitened vengeance pour. 


iam as fearless as the bird 
Who makes the wave her home, 
And weaves her nest, with song nnheard, 
Amid the breakers’ foam, 
Who boldly dips her snowy wing 
in surge as purely white, 
Then soars aloti in airy ring, 
With scream of wild delight. 


Away ! and round yon distant rock 
In stormy lury rave, 

Ye may the tumid Jandsmen shock, 
But not the sailor brave. 

Our bold and gallant bark disdains 
The mightot raging tides, 

Switfto’er old Neptune’s vasi domains 
A queen “ Britannia” rides. 


She scatters from her whirling wheels, 
The foam that marks her pace. 

As horls the war-horse trom his heels, 
The dust of battle chase. 

Her canvass to the breeze she flings, 
As to the strong free ais i 

The eagle gives his noble wings 
And Jeaves his mountain lair. 


God shield the bark from every ill, 
And bless her faithful crew, 

Her otticers of worth and skill, 
Her Hewitt brave and true ; 

And bless the veteran known to fame, 
Whorn once the water bore 

To battle for his country’s claim— 
The valiant “Commodore !”* 


God bless the men and mighty lands 
The ocean rolls between— 

The President, who ours commands, 
And England’s royal Queen ! 

May virtue each with glory crown, 
May dark oppression cease, 

And ery of batile never drown 
The silver song of peace. 

THE SONG OF SUMMER. 

Amid the heath of northern hills, 
Where early sunrise shone 

On verdant woods and shining streams, 
And summits gray and lone, 

A Minstrel from his mountain home 
With rustic lyre came forth, 

Ani thus in native pumbers sang 
The Summer of the North :— 


“We see the glory of thy steps 
Upon our hills once more 

Oh, thou, the hope of every heart, 
The joy of every shore! 


Our skies have gained their deepest blue, 


Our wouds their vernal prime, 

For heaven and earth rejoice in thee 
Thou glorious summer time ! 

“Thine are the long and cloudiess days, 
The eves of golden light, 

Whose lingering glories mect the morn, 
And leave no room for night ; 

The freshness of the early dew, 
The glow of breathless noon, 


And the showers, for which the woodlands wait, 


As for a promised boor. 


“ Thy roses send their sweetoess forth 
From leafy bower ana brake, 

And thy lilies spread their floating snow 
Upon the sunlit lake : 

To the old torest’s lonely depth 
Thy presence joy imparts, 


And reaches, through the clouds of care, 


The depths of human hearts 


“Weil hath our dreamy childhood loved 
To wander forth with thee, 

To leafy grove and grassy glen, 
And tountain fresh and free. 

But where are they that in those fair 
And pleasant paths had par’ 

And when will it return to us 
That summer of the heart 7 


“ For hope hath changedto wearinese. 
Aun? love hath changed to strife, 

And few, ot all those early triends, 
Have been the friends ot lite; 

And we have left the sunny track 
Of Childhood far behind, 

And see it only through the thorns 
That aiter years have twined. 


But thou art bright and changeless still, 


Queen of the circling years ; 


‘Captain P; rsons, one of the gallant heroes of the Nile 


Thy brow hath known no touch of tine, 
Thine eye no trace of tears ; 
For still 2s bright its sunshine falls 
U the woods and waves, 
As if that light had never shone 
On broken hearts or graves !” 
Francis Brows, 





Continued from the Albion of last week. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 
\ CHAPTER LIL. 
WHAT JOHN WESTLOCK SAID TO TOM PING u's SISTER; WHAT TOM PINt N's SIs- 


TER SAID TO JOUN WESTLOCK ; WHAT TOM PINCH SAID TO noTu OF THEM, 
‘AND HOW THRY ALL PASSED THE REMAINDER OF THE Day. 


Brilliantly the Temple Fountain sparkled in the sun, and laughingly its 
liquid music played, and merrily the idle drops of water danced and danced, 
and peeping out in sport among the trees, plunged lightly down to hide them- 
selves, as little Ruth and her companion came tewarids it. 

And why they came towards the Fountain at all is a mystery; for they had 
no busitess there. It was not in their way, It was quile out at their way, 
‘They had no more to do with the Fountaiw, bless you, than they had with— 
with Love, or any out of the way thing of that sort. 

It was all very well tor Tom and his sister to make appointments by the 
Fountain, but that wgs quite another affair. Because, of course, when she 
had to wait a minute or two, it would have been very awkward for her to 
have had to wait in any but a tolerably quiet spot; and that was as qniet a 
spot: everything considered: as they could choose. But when she had John 
Westlock to take care of ber, and was going home with her arm ia his {home 
being in a different direction altogether), their coming anywhere near that 
Fountain, was quite extraordinary. 





However, there they found themselves. And another extraordinary part of 
the matter was, that they seemed to have come there by asilent understanding 
Yet when they got there, they were a little contused by being there, which 
was the strangest part of all; because there is nothing naturally confusing in 
a Fountain, Weall knowthat. 

What a good old place i: was! John said. With quite an earnest af 
fection for it, 

‘A pleasant place, indeed,’ said little Ruth. ‘So shady!’ 

Oh wicked litle Ruth! 

‘They came to a stop when John began to praise it. The day was exquisite ; 
and stopping at all, it was quite natural—nothing could be more so—that they 
shonil glance down Garden Court ; because Garden Court ends in the Gar- 
den, and the Garden ends in the River, and that glimpse is very bright and 
fresh and shining on a summer's day. Then, oh little tuth, why not look 
boldly at it! Why fit that tiny, precious, blessed little foot into the cracked 
corner of an insensible old flagstone in the pavement ; and be so very anxious 
to adjust it to a nicety! 

If the fiery-faced matron in the crunched bonnet could have seen them as 
they walked away: how many years’ purchase might Fiery Face have been 
disposed to take for her situation in Furnival’s Inn as jaundress to Mr. 
Westlock ! 

They went away, but not through London’s streets! ‘Through some en- 
chanted city, where the pavements were of air; where all the rough sounds 
of a stirring town were softened into gentle music; where every thing was 
happy; where there was no distance, and nutime. There were two good- 
tempered burly draymen letting down big butts of beer into a cellar, some- 
where ; and when John helped her—almost litied her—the lightest, easiest, 
neatest thing you ever saw—across the rope, they said he owed them a good 
turn for giving him the chance, Celestial draymen! 

Green pastures, in the summer tide, deep-litered straw-yards in the winter, 
no stint of corn and clover, ever to that noble horse who would dance on 
the pavement with a gig behind him, and who frightened her, and made 
her clasp his arm with both hands (both hands; meeting one upon the other, 
so endearingly!), and caused her to implore him to take refuge in the pas- 
try-cook’s ; and afterwards to peep out at the door so shrinkingly; and 
then: looking at him with those eyes: to ask him was he sure—now was be 
sure—they might go safely on! Oh fora string of rampant horses! For a 
lion, for a bear, a mad bull, anything to bring the little hands together on his 
arm, again! 

They talked, of course. They talked of Tom, and all these changes, and 
the attachment Mr. Chuzzlewit had conceived for him, and the bright pros- 
pects he had in such a friend, anda great deal more to the same purpose 
The more they talked, the more afraid this fluttering little Ruth became of any 
pause; and sooner than have a pause she would say the same things over 
again; and if she hadn’t courage or presence of mind enough for that (to say 
the iruth she very seldorm had), she was ten thousand times more charming 
and irresistible than she had been before. 





‘ 
| She supposed he would. Never did a bewitching little woman suppose 





‘ Martin will be married very soon now, I suppose,’ said John. 
' 
’ 


anything in such a faini voice as Ruth supposed that 

But feeling that another of those alarming pauses was approaching, she re- 
marked that he would have a beautifal wife. Didn't Mr. Westiock think so 1 

‘Yes—yes,’ said John; ‘oh, yes.’ 

She feared he was rather hard to please, he spoke so coldly 

‘Rather say already pleased,’ said John. ‘1 have scarcely seen her. I 
had no care tosee her. I had no eyes for her, this morning.’ 

Ob, good gracious ! 

it was well they had reached their destination. She never could have gone 
any further. It would have been impossible to walk in such a tremble. 

Tom had not come in. They entered the triangular parlour together, and 
alone. Fiery Face, Fiery Face, bow many years’ purchase now ! 

Sle sat down on the little sofa, and untied her bonnet-strings. He sat down 
by her side, and very near her; very, very near her. Oh, rapid, swelling, 
bursting little heart, you knew that it would come to this, and hoped it 
would Why beat so wildly, heart! 

‘Dear Ruth! Sweet Ruth! If had loved you Jess, Lconld have told you 
that | loved you, long ago. Ihave loved you from the first. There never 
was acreature in the world more traly Joved than you, dear Ruth, by me!’ 

She ciasped her little hands before herface. ‘The gashing tears of joy, and 
pride, and hope, and innocent affection, would not be restrained, Fresh irum 
her full young heart they came to answer him. 

‘My dear love! It this is: 1 almost dare to hope it is, now : not painful or 
distressing to yon, you make me happier than I can tell, or you imagine. 
Darling Roth! My own good, gentle, winning Ruth! I hope I know the 
value of your heart, | hope I know the worth of your angel nature, Let 
me try and show you thatI do; and you will make me happier, Ruth ——’ 

‘ Not happier,’ she sobbed, ‘than you make me. No one can be happier, 
John, than you make me!’ 

Fiery Face, provide yourself! The usual wages, or the usual warning. 
It’s al! over, Fiery Face. We wouldn't trouble you any further. 

The little hands could meet each other now, without a rampant horse to 
urge them. ‘There was no occasion for lions, bears; or mad bulls, It could 
all be done, and infin tely better, without their assistance. No burly drayman, 
or big butts of beer, were wanted for apologies. Noapology atall was wanted. 
The soft, light touch fell coyly, but quite naturally, upon the lover's shoulder ; 
the delicate waist, the drooping head, the blushing cheek, the beautiful eyes, 














== 


the exquisite little mouth itself, were all as natural as possible. [f ail the 


horses w Araby had run away at once, they coukin’( have improved upon it. 
They soon began to talk of ‘Tom again. 
*L hope he will be glad to hear of ii!’ said John, with sparkling —. 
Ruth drew the litle hands a litle tighter when he said it, and looked up 


seriously into his face. 


‘Lam never to leave him,am I, dear! [could never leave Tom, 1! am 


sure you know that.’ 


‘Do you think I would ask you 1’ he returned, with a—well! Never mind 
with what. : 
*} am sure you never would,’ she answered, the bright tears standing in her 


eves, 


* And I will swear it, Rath, my darling, if you please. Leave Tom! That 
could be a strange beginning. Leave ‘Tom, dear! I Tom and we be not 
inseparable, and Tom (God bless him) bave not all honour and all love 
in our home, my litde wife, may that home never be! And that’s a strange 
oath, Rath.’ 

Shall it be recorded how she tharked him’ Yes, it shall. In all simpii- 
city and innocence and purity of heart, yet with a timid, graceful, balt-de- 
termined hesitation, she seta little rosy seal upon the vow, whose colour was 
reflected in her face, and flashed up to the braiding of her dark brown hair. 

‘Tom will be so happy, and so proud, and glad,’ she said, clasping her 
lide hands. *‘ Bui so surprised! I am sure he has never thought of sucha 
thing.’ 

wt course John asked her immediately--because you know they were in 
tha: foolish state when great allowances must be made—when er had begun 
to think of such a thing, and this made a Jittle diversion in their talk ; a charm- 
ing diversion to them, but not so interesting to us; at the end of which, they 
came back to Tom again. 

‘Ah, dear Tom!’ said Rath. ‘I suppose fought to tell you everything 
now. I should have no secrets from you. Should { John, love? 

It is of no use saying how that preposterous John answeied her, because 
he answered in a manner which is untranslaieable on paper, though highly 
satisfactory in itself. But what he conveyed was, No, no, no, sweet Ruth; or 
something to that eflect. 

Then she tola him ‘Tom's great secret; not exactly saying how she had 
found jt out, but leaving him to understand it if he liked; and John was 
sadly grieved to hear it, and was full of sympathy and sorrow. But they 
would try, he said, only the more, on this account, to make him happy, and 
to beguile him with his favourite pursuits. And then, in all the confidence 
of such a time, he told her how he had a capital opportunity ot establishing 
himself in his old profession in the country ; and how he had been thiaking, 
in the event of that happiness coming upon him which had actually come— 
there was another slight diversion here~how he had been thinking that it 
would afford occupation to Tom, and enable them to live together in the 
easiest manner, wilhout any sense of dependence on Tom's part; and to be 
as happy as the day was long: and Ruth receiving this with joy, they wens 
on catering for Tom to that extent that they had already purchased him a se- 
lect library and built him an organ, on which he was performing with the 
greatest satisfaction: when they heard him knocking at the door, 

Though she longed to tell him what had happened, poor litle Ruth was 
greatly agitated by his arrival; the more so because she knew that Mr, Chuz- 
ziewit was withhim. So she said, all ina tremble 

‘What shall I do, dear John! | can’t bear that he should hear it from any 
one but me, and I could not tell him, unless we were alone.’ 

‘Do, my love,’ said John, ‘whatever is natural to you on the impulse of 
the moment, and I am sure it will be right.’ 

He had hardly time to say thus much, and Ruth had hardly time to—just 
to get a little farther off — upon the sofa, when Tom and Mr. Chuzzle 
wit came in. Mr. Chuzziewit came first, and Tom was a few seconds be- 
hind him. 

Ncw Ruth had hastily resolved that she would beckon Tom up stairs afier 
a short time, and would tell him in his litte bedroom, But when she saw 
his dear old face come in, her heart was so touched that she ran into his 
arms, and laid her bead down on his breast, and subbed out, ‘ Bless me, 
Tom! My dear brother ! 

Tom looked up, in surprise, and saw John Westiock close besid)i m 
holding out his hand. 

‘John! cried Tom. ‘ John!’ 

*‘ Dear Tom,’ said his friend, ‘give me your hand. We are brothers, 
Tom.’ 

Tom wrung it with all bis force, embraced his sister fervently, and put 
her in John Westlock’s arms, 

‘Don’t speak tome, John. Heaven is very good to us. I Tom 
could Gnd no further atlerance, but left the room ; and Rath went after him. 

And when they came back, which they did by-and-by, she looked more 
beantifal, and ‘Tom more good and true (if that were possible) than ever. 
And though Tom could net speak upon the subject even now: being yet too 
newly clad: he puc both his hands is both of John’s with emphasis sullicient 
for the best speech ever spoken. 


‘TI am giad you chose to-day,’ said Mr. Chuzzlewit to John , with the same 





; knowing smile as when they had left him. ‘1 thought you would, f hope 


‘Tom and I lingered behind a discreet time. It's so long since I had any 
practical knowledge of these subjecis, that | have been anxious, I assure 
rou.’ 

* Your knowledge is still pretty accurate, Sir,’ returned John, laughing, ¢ if 
it led you to foresee what would happen to-day.’ 

‘Why, | am not sure, Mr. Westlock,’ said the old man, ‘that any great 
spirit of prophecy was needed, alter seeing you and Ruth together. Come 
huber, pretty one. See what Tom and I purchased this morning, while you 
were dealing in exchange with that young merchant there,’ 

The old man’s way of seating her beside him, and humouring his voice 
as if she were a child, was whimsical! enoogh, but full of tenderness, and not 
il) adapted, somehow, to charming little Rath. 

‘See here" he said, taking a case from his pocket, ‘what a beautiful neck- 














lace. Ah! How it glitters! Kar-rings, too, and bracelets, and a zone for 
your waist. This set is yours, and Mary has another like it. Tom couldn’t 
understand why | wanted two, What ashortsighted Tom' LEar-rings and 
bracelets, and a zone for your waist! Ah! beautifal! Let us see how 
brave they look, Ask Mr. Westlock to clasp them on.’ 

It was the prettiest thing to see her holding out her round, white arm ; and 
John (vh deep, deep John!) pretending that the bracelet was very hard tw 
fasten ; it was the prettiest thing to see her girding on the precious littlezone, 
and yet obliged to ave assistance because her fingers were in such terrible 
perplexity ; it was the prettiest thing to see her #9 confused and bashful, with 
the smiles and biushes playing brightly on her face, like the sparkling light 
upon the jewels ; it was the prettiest thing that you would see in the com- 
mon experiences of a tweivemonth, rely upon it 

* The set of the jewels and the wearer so well matched,’ said the old man, 
‘ that I don’t know which becomes the other most. Mr. Westlock could tell 
me, | have no doubt ; but I'll not ask him for he is bribed. Health to wear 
them, my dear, and happiness to make you forgetial of them, except as a re- 
mermbrance from a loving friend!’ 

He patied ber upon the cheek, and said to Tom 

‘1 must play the part of father here, Tom, also. There are not many fa- 
thers who marry two such daughters on the same day: but /we will over- 
look the improbability for the gratification of an old man’s fancy. I may 
claim that much indulgence,’ he added, ‘fur I have gratified few fancies 
enough in my life vending to the happiness of others, [Heaven knows!’ 
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‘Lhese various proceedings had occupied so much time, and they fell imo 
such a pleasant conversatiwn now, thal it was within a quarter of an hour 
of the time appointed for dinner before any of them thought about it. A hack- 
ney-coach soon carried them to the Temple, however ; and thete they found 
thing prepared for their reception, 
"hae. Tapley Loving been furnished with unlimited credentials relative to 





the ordering of dinner, had so exerted himself tor the honour of the party, that 
a prodigious banquet was served, under the joint direction ot Wimselt and his 


Iniended. Mr. Chuzziewit would have had them of the party, and Martin 
urgenty seconded his wish, but Mark could by uo mean be persuaded to sit 
down at table ; observing, that in having the tonour of atieading to their 
comforts, he felt himself, indeed, the |andlord of the Jolly Tapley, and could 
almost delude himself into the belief that the entertainment was actually be- 
ing held under the Jolly ‘l'apley’s rool, 

For the betier encouragement of himself in this table, Mr. Tapley took 
it upon him to issue Civérs general directions to the waiters from (ue Hotel, 
relative to the disposal v1 the dishes andso forth; and as they were usually 
in direct opposition to all precedent, and were always issued in his most fa- 
cetious fori of thuught and speech, they occasioned great merriment among 
these attendants; in which Mr. Tapley participated, with an infinite enjoy- 
ment of his own humour. He likewise entertained them with short anec- 
dotes ot his travels, appropriate to the occasion; and now and then witb 
some comic passage beween himself and Mis, Luping so that losive 
laughs were copstamtly issuing trom the side , and*trom t cks ol 
chairs; and tbe head- waiver (who wore powder, and knee-swalls, and was 
usually @raye man) got to be a bright scarlet in the face, and broke his 
waisicoat-strings, aadibly. 

Young Martin sat a: the head of the table, and Tom Pinch at the foot; and 
if there was @ genial face at that board, it was Tom’s, They all took their 
tone from Tom. Everybody drank to him, everybody looked to him, every- 
body thought of him, everybody loved him. If he so much as laid down 
his knife and fork, somebody put out a hand to shake with him. Martin and 
Mary had taken him aside before dinner, and spoken to him so heartily of 
time to come : laying such fervent stress upon the trust they had in his com- 
pletion of their felicity, by his society and closest friendship: that Tom was 
positively moved to tears, He couldn't bear it. His heart was full, he said, 
of happiness, And so it was. ‘Tom spoke the honest trash. It was. Large 
as thy heart was, dear Tom Pinch, it had no room thaijday, for anything but 
happiness and oymeney ! a) 1 ¢ 

And there was Fips, old Fips of Austin Friars, present acthe dinner, and 
turning out to be the jolliest old deg that ever did violence to his convivial 
sentiments by shutting himself up in adark office. ‘ Where is he!’ said 
Fips, when he came in. And then he pounced on Tom, and told bim that 
he wanted to relieve himself of all his old constraint: and in the first place 
shook him by the hand, and in the second place shook him by the other, and 
in the third place nudged him in the waistcoat, and in the fourth place, said, 
‘How are you!’ and in a great many other places did a great many other 
things to show his friendliness and joy. And he sang songs, did Fips; and 
made speeches, did Fips; and knocked off his wine pretty handsomely, did 
Fips; and, in short, he was a perfect Tramp, was F'ips, in all respects, 

But ah! the happiness of strolling home at night—obstinate little Ruth, she 
wouldn't hear of riding!—as they had done on that dear night, from Farni- 
val's Inn! ‘The happiness of being able ‘o talk about it, and to confide their 
happiness to each other! ‘The heart-felt happiness of stating all their 
little plans to Tom, and seeing his bright face grow much brighter as they 
spoke ! 

' When they reached home, Tom left John and his sister in the patiour, and 
went up stairs in hisown room, under the pretence of seekitg a book. And 
Tom actually winked to himsell, when he got upstairs; he thought it such a 
deep thing to have done. 

“They like to be by themselves of course,’ said Tom; ‘ and I came away 
so naturally, that | have no doubt that they are expecting mecvery moment, 
to return, ‘That's capiial!’ 

But he had not had ww sit reading very long, when he oeard a tap at his 
door, : 

‘May I come in? said John. 

‘Oh, surely |’ Tom replied, 

‘Don't leave us, Tom, Don't sit by yourself. 

merry ; not melanehvly.’ 

‘My dear friend,’ said Tom, with a cheerful simile. 

‘ Brother, ‘Vom, Brother.’ 

‘ My dear brother,’ said Tom; ‘ there is no danger of my being melancholy. 
Flow can I be melancholy when I know that you and Ruth are so blest in 
each other! IL think 1 ean find my wngue to-night, John,’ he added, atter a 

‘moment’s pause. ‘ Bat I never cantell you to what unutterable joy this day 
has given me. It would be unjust to you to speak of your having chosen a 
portionless girl, for I feel that you know her worth ; Lam sure you know her 
worth. Nor will it ever diminish it in your estimation, John; which money 
might. 

SWhich money would, om,’ he returned. ‘ ter worth! Ob, who could see 
her here, and not love her. Whe cou'd know her, Tom, and not honour her. 
Who could ever stand possessed of sucha heart as her's, and grow indifferent 
to the treasure. Who could feel the rapture that I feel to-day, and love as I 
love her, Tom ; without knowing something of her worth! Your joy unutter- 
able! No, no, Tom, It’s mine, it’s mine.’ 

‘No, no, John,’ said Tom. ‘It’s mine, it’s mine’ 

Their triendly contention was brought to a close by little Ruth herself, who 
came peeping inat the door. And oh, the look, the glorious, hall-proud, haif- 
timid Mook, she gave ‘Tom, when her lover drew her to his side! s much as 
to say, ‘ Yes, inieed, ‘Tor:, he will do it. But then he has a right, you know, 
Because | am tond of him, Tow.’ 

As to Tom, he was pertectly delighted. 
them, just as they were, for hoars. 

‘| have told Tom, love ; as we agreed ; that we are not going to permit him 
to run away, and that we cannot possibly allow it. The loss of one person, 
and such a person as Tom, too, out of our small household of three, is not to 
be endured; and so | have told him. Whether he is considerate, or whether 
he is only selfish, I don’t know. But he needn't be considerate, for he is not 
the least restraintupon us, Is he, dearest Ruth ? 

Well! He really did not seem to be any particular restraint upon them. 
Judging from what ensued. 

Wa. it folly in ‘Tom to be so pleased by their remembrance of him, at such 
atime? Was their graceful’ love a folly, were their dear caresses follies, 
was their leng:hened parting folly? Was itfolly in him to watch her window 
froin the street, and rate its scantiest gleam of light above all diamonds; folly 
in her to breathe his name upon her knees, and pour out her pure heart be- 
fore that Being, from whom such hearts and such affections come! 

If these be tullies, then Fiery lace goon and prosper! If they be not, then 
Fiery Face avaunt! But set the crunched bonnet at some other single gen- 
tleman, in any case, for one is lost to thee for ever! 


CHAPTER LIV. 
GIVES THE AUTHOR GREAT CONCERN, FOR IT 18 THE LAST IN TILE BOOK. 
Todgers's was in high feather, and — preparations for a late breaktast 
were astir in its commercial bowers, The blissful morning had arrived when 
Miss Pecksniff was to be united, in holy matrimony, to Augustus. 
Miss Pecksniff was in a trame of mind, equally becoming to herself and the 
occasion. She was full of clemency and conciliation. She had laid in sev- 


We want to make you 


He could have sat and looked at 


eral chaldrons of live coals, and was prepared to heap them on the heads of 


her enemies. She bore no spice or malice in herheart. Not the least. 

(Quarrels, Miss Pecksnift said, were dreadful things in families; and though 
she never could forgive her dear papa, she was willing to receive her other re- 
lations. They had been separated, she observed, too long. It was enough to 
call down a judgment upon the family. She believed the death of Jonas was 

a jadgment on them for their eternal dissensions. And Miss Pecksniff was 
confirmed in this belief, by the lightness with which the visitation had fallen 
on herself. 

By way of doing sacrifice—not in triumph; not, of course, in triumph, but 
in hamiliation ot spirit—this amiable yeung person wrote, therefore, to her 
kinswoman of the strong mind, and informed her, that her nuptials would 
take place on such aday. ‘That she had been much hurt by the unnatural 
conduct of herself and daughters, and hoped they might not have suffered in 
their consciences. That being desirous to forgive her enemies, and make her 
peace with the Loni before entering into the most solemn of covenants with 
the most devoted of men, she now held oat the hand of friendship. That if 
the strong-minded woman took that hand, in the temper in which it was ex- 
tended to her, she, Mis3 Pecksniff, did invite her to be present at the ceremony 
of her marriage, and did furthermore invite the three red-nosed spinsters, her 
daughters (but Miss Pecksniff did not particularise their noses), to attend as 
bridesmaids. 

The strong-minded wowan returned for answer, that herself and daughters 
were, as regariied their consciences, in the enjoyment of robust health, which 
she knew Miss Pecksnifl would be glad to hear. That she had received Miss 
Pecksnifi’s note with unalloyed delight, becanse she never had attached the 
least importance to the paltry and insignificant jealousies with which herself 
and circle had been assailed ; otherwise than as she found them, ia the con- 
templation, a harmless sonrce of innocent mirth. That she would joyfully 
attend Miss Pecksnifi’s bridal; and that her three daughters would be happy 
to assist, on sv interesting, and so very uncrpected—which the strong-miaded 
woman underlined—so tery wnerpected an occasion. 

On the receipt of this gracious reply, Miss Pecksniff extend 


aS i her torgive- 
ness and her invitations to Mr. and 


» . . . 
Mrs Spx ttletoc ; Mr, George Chuzz'c- 









ae the bachelor cousin ; to the solitary female who usually had the toothache, 
‘6 the hairy young gentleman with the outhne of a tace; surviving rem- 
nants of the party that nad once assembled in Mr. Pecksniff’s parfour. Afier 
which Muss Pecksniti remarked, that there was a sweetness in doing our duty, 
which neutralised the biuer in our cups ; ’ 

The wedding guesis had not yet assembled, and indeed it was so early that 
Miss Pecksuifl herself was in the act of dressing at her leisure, when a car- 
riage pear the Monument; and Mark, dismounting from the ramble, 
assisted Mr. Chuzziewit toallght. The carriage remai in waiting ; so 
did Mr. Tapley. Mr. Chuzzlewit betook himseli to Todgers's. 
He was snown, by the degenerate successor of Mr. Baily, inio the dining- 
pasiour; where—ior his visit wae expected—Mrs, ‘fodgers immediately ap- 


‘You are dressed, I see, for the wedding,’ he said. 
Mrs. Todgers, who was greatly flurried by the preparations, replied in the 
affirmative. 
‘It goes against my wishes to have it in progress just now, I assure you, 
Sir,’ said Mrs, ‘Todgers ; ‘ but Miss Pecksniff’s mind was set upon it, and it 
really is timme that Miss Pecksniff was married. ‘That cannot be denied, Sir.’ 
‘No,’ said Mr. Chuzziewit, ‘assuredly not. Her sister takes no part in the 
proceeding ?’ 
‘Oh dear, no, Sir. Poor thing!’ said Mrs. Todgers, shaking her head, and 
dropping her voice. ‘Since she has known the worst, she has never lett my 
rovin; the next reem.’ 
‘Isshe prepated to see me?’ he inquired. 
‘ Quite prepared, Sir.’ 
* Then let us lose no time.’ 

To be concluded next week. 





THE MURDER OF THE DUKE D'ENGHIEN, 


The murder of the Duke d’Enghien is deservedly regarded asthe greatest mo- 
ral blot on the character of Napoleon. He felt it was to be so himsell, for he fre- 
quently reterred to the subject during his exile at St. Helena, and on each occa- 
sion, without absolutely declaring the crime indetensible, showed that he did not 
know how it could be defended, But this is not the only instance in human al- 
fairsof men facnying,under the influence of surrounding circumstances,that they 
were duing something great, just, and noble, which, when the influence of the 
adventitious circumstances had passed away, they discovered to be paltry, ini- 
quitous, and base. There can now be no doubt that some ot the royalists of 
the F'reach Revolution, defeated in the open fiela, and persecuted with a viru- 
lence to which the proscriptions of the Roman triumvirs scarcely afford a pa- 
ra.lel, had in their despair entered into plois, from which they would have 
shrunk with horror at an earlier period. Napoleon, through the agency of his 
police, was well aware that mines of destruction were everywhere formed 
around him, but the agency prepared for their explosion escaped all the re- 
searches ot himself and his agents. Although the period has not yet arrived 
for the complete solution of that state problem—the seizure and murder of the 
Duke d’Enghien,—it may nevertheless be desirable to narrate in detail the 
circumstances of the transaction, which have not yet been laid before the Eng- 
lish public with all the minutepess necessary to the formation of a fair 
opinion, In this atrocious proceeding, hastily resolved upon and still more 
hastily executed, it is easy for accomplices to shift the blame from one to ano- 
ther, and to attempt selt-vindication by giving prominence to those particu- 
lars in which others were conspicuous, and suppressing the incidents which 
showed the extent of their own responsibility. Irom the actor’s in the tragedy 
we can only expect partial trath; the apologies published by Savary and Hu- 
lin, the excuses which Napoleon made for himself, are &qually remarkable 
for suppression of fact, and insinuation of falsehood. ‘Their statements are 
inconsistent with themselves, and with each other. But as the interest at 
tached to this atrocious outrage is unfading, and as the question involves the 
character of many more than the immediate actors and sufferers, we here give 
a consecutive narrative of the events in the order of their occurrence.* 

Louis-Antoine-Henri de Bourbon, Duke d’Enghien, son of Louis-Henri- 
Joseph, Duke of Bourbon, and ot Louisa-Thérese-Bathilde of Orleans, was 
born at the chateau of Chantilly, August 2d, {772. His mother suffered the 
most acute pains for forty eight hours in bringing him into the world, an the 
Duke d’tnghien felt their eflects at the moment of his birth, for he came into 
the world quite black and motionless. ‘To restore him to life, he was imme- 
diately wrapped in cloths steeped in spirits of wine; but the remedy nearly 
proved more fatal to the young prince than the evil itself; a spark flew on 
these inflammable cloths, and it was only the most prompt assistance that 
prevented his perishing, He thus commenced, under gloomy auspices, alife, 
the end of which was destined to be so mournful, 

The greater part of the Duke’s childhood and youth was passed either at 
Chantilly, or atthe chateau of Saint Maur-les Fossés, near Vincennes, the 
air of which appeared to suit his constitution, which wasnaturally sickly. The 
Count «f Virieu, who brought him up, neglected no means of strengthening 
his health by all kinds of exercises; and his tutor, the celebrated Abbé Millot, 
of the Acadéinie Frangaise, directed his whole attention to the development 
of his mind. ‘The strongly-marked features which fiom that time displayed 
themselves in his disposition were, a lively and ardent imagination, which he 
derived from his mother, and a decided predilection for everything military. 
The example of the great Condé, which naturally was always placed before 
him, was calculated to increase this last inclination, 

On the bursting out of the French Revolution, he shared the misfortunes 
of the whole royal family, and on the 17th of July, 1759, three days after the 
taking of the Bastile, together with the Prince of Condé, his grandfather, the 
Duke de Rourbon,his father, the Count of Artois, and others, he quitted France. 
The wwo Princes repaired first to Brussels, but afterwards to the King of Sar- 
dinia, at Turin, Here they endeavoured to bring about, with the European 
Powers, # counter-revolution. They secretly collected troops, under the com- 
mand of Viscount Mirabeau. This project, however, being discovered, was 
abandoned, and Count d’Artois, with the Princes ot the House of Condé, be- 
touk themselves to Worms and to Coblentz. It will be recollected that it was 
in order to join them at this time that the unfortunate Louis X VI. made his 
inefiectual attempt to escape from France, in conjunction with the Count de 
Provence. The latter oaly was able to reach the trontier, the King being ar- 
rested at Varennes. 

Towards the end of 1791, in consequence ot a rising among (he emigrants, 
hopes were for a moment entertained of renewing a similar attempt upon 
Strasburg to that which had been projected in vain upon Lyons during the 
preceding year. With this view the Princes came to Ettenheim.t These at 
tempts, however, only tended to render the position of Louis X VI. more peri- 
lous, and the most violent decrees were issued against the emigrants, particu- 
larly the Princes of the House of Condé. At this period the death of Leopold, 
and the accession of the Emperor, Francis LI., revived the hopes of the French 
royalists, In concert with the King of Prussia, Francis ll. led an army to 
the Rhine. The emigrants flocked to Coblentz, and such was the excess of 
their confidence, that they even retused to admit into their ranks those who 
they said arrived too late among them. 


The emigrants were formed into three corps, the command of ore being 
given.o the Duke de Bourbon, and under him the Dukc d’Enghien prepared 
to make his first campaign. The allied army took the field at the beginning 
of July, when the Duke of Brunswick issued his famous manifesto. At first, 
it will be remembered, the Austrians and Prussians were very successful, and 
afler the capture of Longwy and Verdun, they proceeded to march on Paris. 
Deceived, however, by the absurd confidence ol the royalists, the generals of 
the allied forces took no adequate precautions, on entering France, tor the sup- 
ply of provisions torthe army, Consequently, famine and disease soon made 
dreadtul ravages, and having been beaten at Valmy and Jemappes, the allies 
were obliged to retreat in October, 1792, This disastrous campaign cooled 
the zeal of the allied sovereigns for the royal cause. 

During the two succeeding campaigns the emigrants (for whom the allies 
had no further occasion, as they did not contemplate again entering France,) 
suffered severely trom the insufficiency of their pay, and the neglect of the 
Austrian and Prussian generals. Their endurance, however, was equal to 
theircourage. The Duke“d’Enghien particularly distinguished himself. He 
displayed great courage at the siege of Mayence, at the attack on the lines 
at Weissembourg, and at Berstheim, in 1793, where, upon his father being 
wounded, he led on the cavalry, and made many brilliant charges. The only 








* We have availed ourselves of a work recently published, entitled ‘ Re- 
cherches Historiques sur le Proces et la Condam nation de Duc d’Enghien, 
par Aug. Nougarede de Fayet.’ 

t ‘ We remained a week at Ettenheim. Twice we hoped to enter Stras- 
burg, whence we were only four leagues distant, and where my grandfather 
maintained a communication; but orders trom Coblentz compelled us to re- 
main inactive. The system of Cobleniz has always been to wait for the aid 
of other powers. The King wished us todo so; he wrote to that effect, and 
his orders were followed. Who knows, however, whether a vigorous blow 
might not have saved the life of our unfortanate monarch,—and could we not 
have served him against his will? To save the King, to avoid a bloody page 
in our history,—what excuses were there not for disobedience '—and all this 
without any foreign assistance !'"— Memotrs of the Duke d’ Enghien by himself. 
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error with which he could be reproached was, that he yielded readily 
an ardour. From the year 1795 to 1797, the Duke d’Enghien ey 
yy smell oad of sigmalizing himself, Ac Kebi, being 

the G — mere gr his eed, and separated from the rest of bd 
Corps, it was on ub the greatest difhculty that he succeeded j ini 
ther. y y uc In Tejoming 

was observed in the course of these latter campaigns that, wi ; 
former courage, he displayed mure calmness and enmater por Pe on 
Seems by ~ ge wera ; On the other hand, bis military coup dei was 
veloped ; and if his duties were restricted Within narrow it 

fulfilled them wiih talent. row limits, at Least he 

In private iile the Duke d’Enghien showed rather a frankness of character 
than great powers of mind ; the liveliness of his 1magiDalion too trequeay 
led him to the two extremes of confidence and despondency. Being ate, 
mane as brave, he had always disapproved of those sanguinary reprisals 
frequent between the republicans and the emigrants, and the wounded of 4 
parties were his especial care. Passionately 1ond of military glory, and de 
voted to France, notwithstanding his exile, he did not conceal his admira... 
of the glory of the republican arms, and that of General Bonaparte in 
ticular. ‘lhis admiration often drew upon him the reproaches of his fri 
especially as the openaess and vivacity ot his disposiuon would hardly aligg’ 
him to dissemble his thoughts.» The emigrants about the Prince uj Condé 
(ior the mOsi part implacable enemies to the Revolution) could not forp; 
these sentiments in the yours Prince ; consequently, notwithstanding his af. 
fection tor his grandfa:her, he avoided visiting him, remaining almog con. 
stantly at head-quarters, Tihis estrangement afforded his enemies an Oppor- 
tunily of pretending that he meditated a separation trom his grandfather, ang 
that he entertained the design of forming @ corps wm his own mame, distine: 
from that of Condé. 

On the dissolution of the corps of Condé, in 1801, the Duke d’Enote; 
having obtained from the English government, together with he half-pay of 
a general officer, permission to remain in Germany, repaired to Eutephe 
near the Cardinal de Rohan. For the Cardinal’s niece, the Princess Char. 
lotte de Ruhan-Rochfort, he had long conceived the most ardent ‘ 
and although Louis X VIII. (who hoped through him to secure for himself 2 
useful alliance among the sovereigns of Europe,) had always refused his oop. 
sent to this marriage, the Duke had never given up the desire of espous- 
8 her. Accordingly about this time he marned her and settled at kuep. 

eimt 

The death of the Cardinal, in the beginning of the following year, 1g98 
threw the Duke once more intoa state of uncertainty as to his plans, At 
first he thought of repairing to England, to his grandiather; then of enter. 
ing the service of one of the great European powers. With this last desi 
he wrote to his grandfather in England, To this letter the Prince of Congg 
thus replied :— 


“ Wanstead House, 28th Feb. 1808, 
‘ My pear Frienp, 

‘So far am I from recognising an opinion which you did not yourself en. 
tertain three months back—since you then expressed to me your impatience 
| to join us—that I persist more than ever in thinking you ought notto enter the 
! service of any foreign power. Sucha step is not proper for you; andano 

Bourbon, past or present, has ever adopted such a course. Whatever you 

may be told, not all the revolutions in the world can prevent your continuing 

to be, till the end of your life, what God alone has made you : this, it is very 
\ proper to bearin mind. At the beginning of the war, which I venture to be- 
| lieve I carried on as well as others did, I refused to accept any rank in foreign 

service; itis thus you yourself ought to act. The line of conduct you ad. 
vocale might possibly cause you to become the ally of French rebels, aed 
| expose you to fightagainst the cause of your King. 

‘Such are the sentiments, my dear grandson, with which 1 write you this 
letter. May God inspire you with those that you owe to us on somany ac- 
counts' You will then lead a happy life within yourself, while anticipating 
the continuance of your glory, at which we shall rejoice as much as your- 
self. ‘Adieu! I embrace you. 

‘L. H. J. pe Bourzon,’ 
‘ Upon the receipt of this letter,the Duke d’Enghien renounced his project, 
and soon after received permission to continue at Ettenheim. 

At this place he inhabited a small gothic castle, near the house cccupied by 
the Princess Charlotie and her father, and field-sports constituted his principal 
occupation. Being still attached to France, he did not conceal the regrethe 
felt at his exile; and he often envied the lot of those whose birth and position 
permitted them to return thither. It was reported, too, that he went secretly 
several times to the left bank of the Rhine, and even to the theatre at Stras- 
burg.:,' Thisconduct of the Prince, the report of his journeys to Strasburg, 
his well-known sentiments, furnished grounds, it would seem, for the su 
sitiongn London, at the beginning of 1803, that he intended to treat with the 
First Consul, tor his grandtather considered it his duty to write to him onthe 
subject of these reports the following letter :-— 


“Wanstead House, June 10, 1803, 











‘My pear Cuirp, 

‘It has been asserted here for more than six months, that you have been on 
a journey to Paris; others say you have only been to Strasburg. You must 
allow that this is risking your lile and liberty somewhat uselessly. As for 
your principles I am quite easy on that score; they are as deeply engraven 
on your heart as they are on ours. It seems tome that you might now confide 
to us what has passed ; and, if it be true, tell us what you have noticed on 
vour journey. 

‘As regards your own welfare, which is for many reasons so dear to us,1 
sent you word, it is true, that your present position might be very useful in 
many respects ; but you are very near, take care of ycurself, and do not 
neglect apy precaution, in order to make your retreat in safety, should the 
First Consul take it into his head to have you carried off. On this point, do 
not suppose there is any courage in braving everything ; it would be nothing 
better, in the eyes of the whole world, than an unpardonable act ot impru- 
dence, and could be followed by no other but the most fearful consequences. 
Therefore, I repeat, take care of yourself, and satisty us by replying that you 
feel perfectly what I ask of you, and that we may be at ease as to the pre- 
cautions you will take. I embrace you. 

(Signed) 

To this letter the Duke thus replied :-— 

‘Assuredly, my dear sir, those must know me very littlewho could have 
said, or e.deavoured to create a belief, that I should set foot on the republican 
soil, otherwise than with the rank and in the position in which chance 
placed my birth. I am too proud to bow my head meanly. The First Coasul 
may, perhaps, accomplish my destruction, but never shail he humble me. 

“A man may assume an incognito vo travel in the glaciers of Switzerland, 
as I did last year, having nothing better to do; but as four France, whenever I 
do take that journey, I shall not have occasion to hide myself there. 1 ca®, 
then, give you my most sacred word of honour, that such an idea has never 
entered, and never will enter my head. Mischief-makers may have wi 
by relating to = these absurdities, to injure me still more in your eyes. i 
am accustomed to such good offices, which they have been always anxious 
to render me; and I am only too happy that they should be at last reduced 
to employ calumnies so absurd. 

‘] embrace you, my dear sir, and I beg you never to doubt my profourd 
respect, any more than my affection. 


‘L. J. pe Bourson,’ 


‘L. H. A. pe Boveson.’ 

At this time, however, being informed of the rupture between France and 
England, and of the departure ut Lord Whitworth, with the view of entirey 
contradicting these reports, the Prince lost no time in writing to London, to 
solicit service in the war about to commence against France. He pro 
to place himself at the head of a body of auxiliaries to be formed on the 
banks of the Rhine, who might be joined by deserters from the republican at- 
mies. 

Such was the state of affairs at Ettenheim, when the prefect of Strasburg 
received, on March 14th, a letter from the French government, directing him 
to ascertain immediately whether the Duke d’Enghien was stil! in that city- 
The result of this inquiry was, that the Duke was ascertained to be at Buen 
heim; that he hunted daily; that he was in personal communication with 
Dumourier ; that his foreign correspondence had lately become more active ; 
that he was much beloved at Eitenheim; and thatthe people of the electorate 
seemed generally to anticipate some approaching change in the French ¢> 
vernmett. One of these statements (that relating to Dumourier) was false, 
for he was not near Ettenheim. This mistake, arising from the corropt 
— pronunciation of another name, was of serious importance to the 

rince. 

At ihe very time the First Consul was engaged in instituting these inqut- 
ries, the conspirator Georges Cadoudal was arrested. This event likewes 
was prejudicial t» the Duke d’Enghien, for some of the conspirators — 
on their examination, their constant expectation of being joined by a Frenc 
| prince. Severa! circumstances made it appear highly improbable that either 
the Count d’Artois or the Bourbon Princes (then resident in Engliand,) were 





*On one oceasion the Dake used these expressions :—* It is terrible to be 
| obliged to despise people, and keepsilent. I shall find some difficulty ™ 
accustoming myself to this. However, I am continually told that it's more 
necessary than ever.” nai 
| Although there exists no proof to this effect, there appears to be no Go 
| that they were married at this period bv the Cardinal de Rohan. 

+ This is strongly denied by one attached to the Prince's service. 
port, was, however, credited at the time. 
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concerned in these plots, and it was therefore concluded that this expected 
Prince could be no other than the Duke d'Enghien. eS 
The result of these reports and conjectures was, an order, transmitted on 
of March, under the dictation and signatare of the First Consul, wo 
Caalaincourt and Ordener to proceed with an armed force w Euen- 
beim, to make the Dake prisoner and bring him to Strasburg. They were 
ordered to go together to nheim, and woen there, carefully to reconnoitre 
the Prince’s residence, to learn his habits, and find out whether any resistance 
ight be apprehended on his part, or on that of the inhabitans. 
ving arrived at Ettenheim about eight in the morning of the 14th March, 
they repaired immediately to the Prince's house. Notwiths.anding all their 
caution, however, and the periect air of indifference they assu:ned, their pre- 
sence was noliced by the Prince’s servants, whose suspicions had been 
awakened by several circumstances. For some time previvus, i. was known 
that the prefect of Strasburg had sent various agents to the right bank of the 
Rhine; and many of the Duke's friends, among them, the King of Sweden 
himself, had requested him totake precautions At length the Princess Char- 
Jotie received secret notice that the proceediogs of the Duke d’Enghien were 
narrowly watched. Those immediately about the Prince, were accordingly 
@@ the alert, and Féron, his valet, as he was standing behind a window, ob- 
serving two strangers, who, whiie making the circuit of the house, appeared 
to be examining it with unusual attention, immediately called Canone, an- 
otber of the Prince’s domestics, who had followed him in all his campaigns, 
and had even saved his life in Poland. Canone particularly noticed the tace 
of one of the men, and declared him to be a gend’arme in disguise, whom he 
had often seen at Strasburg. Forthwith he ran to warn the Prince, who 
weated these fears as imaginary ; still, in order to satisfy Canone, he begged 
ooe of his officers to ascertain the truth. The officer questioned the strangers, 
but they contrived to impose upon him. For more than a league he tollow- 
e¢ thein, and then observing that ttey took the road opposite to that leading 
to the French frontier, he returned to Ettenheim, declaring that no suspicion 
need be entertained of them. However, for greater precaution, and yielding 
to the entreaties of the Princess Charlotte and the persons avout him, the 
Prince consented to remove in afewdays. That very night, however, the 
execution of the scheme took place. 
The Duke had projected a hunting-party for that day. He was already 
dressed, and ready to set off, when Féron came in to inform him that the 
house was surrounded by soldiers, and that their commander summoned them 
to open the doors, if they did not wish to see them burst open! ‘ Well, then, 
we must defend ourselves!’ exc'aimed the Prince, as he ran to the window, 
armed with a double-barreled fowling-piece, and followed by Canone, who 
brought a second. Colonel Grunstein also joined them. When he reached | 
the window, the Duke d’Enghien levelled his piece at the othcer who had 
sammoned him, and he was preparing to fire, when Colonel Grunsiein, per- 
ceiving that some gend’armes and dragvons had already forced their way in 
at the back entrance, pat his hand on the guard ot the Prince’s gun; ‘ Mon- 
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seigneur,’ said he quickly, ‘ have you compromised yourself? ‘ No,’ replied 
the Prince. ‘ Weil, then, all resistance is useless—we are surrounded, and 1 
observe a great many bayonets.’ The Prince, turning round, saw the gen- 
@armes in fact enter the hall; and Colonel Charlot came in also. Colonel 
Grunstein and his three servants were arrested at the same moment with the 
Prince. In the meantime cries of ‘fire’ were raised irom without. They 
arose from the side where it was supposed General Dumourier resided, and 
were repeated in different directions. Colonel Charlot, uneasy as to the dis- 
position of the inhabitants, which he knew to be favourable to the Duke 
@’Enghien and the emigrants, lost no time in proceeding thither. Scarcely 
had he left the house, when he encountered a man who appeared to be di- 
recting his steps with haste towards the church. He was a farrier, who, hav- 
ing got up early, and understanding what was going on, was procecding to 
soand the tocsin, Colonel Charlot immediately arrested him. He met af- 
terwards the grand huntsman of the Elector of Baden, who had been attract- 
ed by the cries of ‘fire ;’ him he satisfied, by observing that all that was go- 
ing on had been agreed upon with his sovereign. He made the same reply 
to a great number of the inhabitants also, who showed themselves at the 
doors of their houses, greatly alarmed. 

On his return to the Prince’s dwelling, he fuund Chevalier Jacques, his 
secretary, whom he thought proper to detain, although he was not on the list 
of persons to be arrested. He made the chevalier deliver up the key of his 
room, and took away all the papers in it. He also seized and sealed up those 
which were found in the Prince’s cabinet. Everything being thus concladed, 
he informed General Ordener that he was ready, and the latter immediately 
made his arrangements for their departure. 

While the troops dispersed round the town were being collected, the Prince 
and the other prisoneis were placed in a mill, called La Tuilerie, a short 
distance from the gates of Ettenheim. Chevalier Jacques had several times 
been to this mill ; and, recollecting that one of the doors of the room in which 
they were, opened outside on a plank by which the stream which tarned the 
mill-wheel was crossed, he nade a sign to the Duke, who approached him by 

: ‘Open this door,’ said he rapidly, ‘ pass over the plank, and throw 
it into the water; I myself will bar the passage against pursuil.’ ‘The Prince 
proceeded to the door, but a child, frightened by the presence of the soldiers, 
had run out to the other side, and had fastened the bolt. Warned by this 
movement, the commander caused two sentinels to be postedthere. The Duke 
d’Enghien then asked leave to send one of his attendants to Ettenheim, to 
bring him some linen and clothes. This was immediately consented to, and 
permission was also given to such of his domestics as might not be willing 
to follow him, to depart, but all of them refused, and begged to share the fate 
of their master. 

As they were in haste to repass the Rhine, the Prince and two of his offi- 
cers Were obliged to get into a wagon surrounded by gend’armes. ‘They took 
bim on first, the other prisoners followed on foot. 

On the road which separates Ettenheim from the banks of the Rhine, the 
Prince and his officers fancied that one of the leaders of the escort evinced an 
intention to save the Prince at the moment of embarkation. Whether they 
were mistaken in this idea, or whether the arrangements which had been 


ware did uctallow him to tollow up his design, no attempt of the kind was real- 
¥ made. 








The Prince was placed in the same boat with General Ordener, and during 
the passage endeavoured to enter into conversation with that officer, in order 
to ascertain the cause of his being thus carried away. He even reminded him | 
that they had feught against each other in an aflair which he mentioned; but | 
the general, desirous of avoiding all explanation, pretended not to recollect 
this circumstance, and there the conversation dropped. When they reached 
the trontier, General Ordener left the charge of the Prince to Colonel Chariot, | 
and returned to Strasburg. 

After having travelled on foot as far as Pfotsheim, the Prince stopped te 
breakiast. There they found a carriage whichhad been previously prepared, 
wt0 which he got, with Colonel! Charlot. During the journey, the Duke 
@Enghien entered into conversation with Colonel Charlot, and asked him, as 
he had previously desired to ascertain from General Ordener, the motives for 
his seizure. The colonel replied, that as far as he could judge, the First 
Consul regarded him as one of the principal leaders in the conspiracy of 
Georges. The Prince repelled this imputation with warmth, observing that | 
such projects were wholly contrary to bis views and habits, but atthe same 
ume admitted that, as a Prince of the House of Bourbon, alth »ugh he person- 
ally admired the renown of General Bonaparte, he could not but always op- 
pose him. He then asked Colonel] Charlot what he thought they would do to | 
him? Upon Charlot replying that he did not know, the Prince evinced great 
dread of being brought to Paris to be imprisoned there, observing, that he 
Would rather die at once ; telling Colonel Charlot that he was on the point of 
tring upon him when he summoned him to surrender ; and adding, that ‘ he 
almost regretted he had not done it, and thus have decided his fate by arms.’ | 
Charlot, in his tarn, asked him respecting Dumourier. The Prince assured 
him that he had not been at Ettenheim ; that it was possible, as he was expect- 
ing instructions from England every moment, thatthe general might be the | 
bearer of them, but that in any case he should not have received him, as it 
was beneath his rank to have to do with such people. They reached Stras- 
burg about five in the afternoon, and while waiting until General Leval | 
should be apprised of their arrival, Colonel Charlot took the Prince into his | 
Louse ; there, taking advantage of amomeni when they were alone, the Prince | 
ned to persuade Charlot to allow him to escape. The co'onel, however, 
vould not understand him, and haif an hour afterwards, a hackney-coach ar- 
"ved, which conveyed the Prince to the citadel. 

Here he was received by Major Machim, commandant of the place. ‘He 
Was,’ says the Prince himself, (in the journal which he wrote day by day, 
our by hour, from the time of his seizure, and which was found upon him 
alter his death,) ‘a aan of very obliging manners.’ He showed the Prince 
the Sreatest atiention, and since there was not time to prepare a room for him 
hat evening, it was agreed that he and the other prisoners should pass the 
“ght (March 15th) on mattresses laid on the floor in the commandant’s par- 
“ur. Dressed just as he was the Duke d’Enghien threw himself on his mat- 
tess, after writing a few lines in his journal. Baron Granstein was placed 
“earhim. Being uneasy on the Prince’s account, he again asked him, in a 
— Voice, whether there was anything io his papers which was likeiy to com- | 
Promise him. ‘ They contain only what is already known,’ replied the Prince: | 
det, show that [have been fighting for the last eight years, and that I am 
ro ‘Ytohghtagain. 1 do not think they desire my death ; but they will throw 
= <n Some fortress 'o make use of me when they want a hostage ; to that | 

‘ life, however, [ shall have rome trouble in accustoming myself.’ 

In this disquietude the Duke passed the night ; the next morning, Major 

eee having gone to him, the Prince ent-red into conversation with him, 
Muesting anew, as be bad previously done to Colone! Charlot, that he was 








____ She Albion. 


entirely ignorant of We pict against the life of the First Consul’ and that he 
bad always disapproved of all such projects, ‘The Major observed, as that 
was the case, he did not think whe matter could be folluwed by any serious 
a and that it would doubtless only cost him a few days’ de- 
ention. 

Meanwhile the Duke, who, from the momemt of his seizare had not ceased 
to think of the uneasiness which it must have caused the Princess Charlotte, 
asked Major Machim whether he might not be allowed w write to her. The 
Major replied, that he could no take upoa himself to forward the letter, but 





| cou id only refer the matter to General Leval; but that, if the lever contained 


ordinary news merely, he did not doubt that the later would canse it to reach 


its destination. The Duke accordingly addressed the following letter to the 
Princess Charlotte. 


* Cutadel of Strasburg, Friday, March 16th. 

‘T have been promised that this letter shall be faithfully delivered tu you. 
I have only this moment obtained leave to console you with regard to’ my 
present condition, and 1 Jose not an instant in doing so, begging you also to 
cheer all who are attached to me in your neighbourhood. All my fear is, 
that this letter may not find you at Ettenheim, and that you may be on your 
road hither. The happiness | should feel in seeing you would not nearly 
equal my fear of causing you to share my fate. Preserve for me your affec- 
tion, your interest : it may be very useful to me,—for you can interest persons 
of influence in my misfortune. i have already thought that you had perhaps 
setout. You have learned trom the good Baron Ischter/zheim the manner 
of my being carried off, and you may have judged, by the number of persons 
employed, that any resistance would have been useless. Nothing can be done 
against jorce. Lhave been conducied by Rheinan, and the romte of the Rhine. 
They show me attention and politeness. Except as regards my liberty, (for 
I cannot ¢o out of my room,) | may say I am as comforable as possible; all 
my atierdants have slept in my room, because I wished it, We occupy part 
of the commandant’s apartment, and they are getting another ready, into which 
I shall go this morning, where I shall be still beuer off. The papers taken 
from me, which were sealed immediately with my seal, are to be examined 
this morning in my presence. By what Trees observed, they will find some 
letters from my relations, from the King, and a few copies of my own. All 


| this, as you know, cannot compromise me in any way more than my hame 


and my manner of thinking may have done during the course of the revolu- 
tion. I think they will send all this to Paris; and { am assured that, irom 
what I have said, it is thought [ shall be at liberty in a shott time : God grant 
it! They looked for Damourier, who was to be in our neighbourhood. ‘They 
thought, perhaps, that we had had conferences together ; and apparently he is 
implicated in the conspiracy against the lite of the First Consul, My igno 
rance of all this leads ine to hope that | may obtain my liberty. Let us not, 
however, flatter ourselves yet. If any of the gentlemen who accompanied 
me are set at liberty betore me, I shall feet very great happiness in sending 
them to yon while waiting for the greatest. ‘I'ne attachment of my attendants 
draws tears from meevery moment. They might have escaped,—they were 
not forced to follow me ; but they would do it. U have Féron, Joseph, and 
Poulain. The good Moylof has not left me an instant. I have seen the 
commandant again this morning; he appears to me to be a courteous and 
charitable man, at the same time strict in fulfilling his duties, 1 expect the 
colonel of gend’armes who arrested me, and who is to open my papers before 
me, I beg you will direct the Baron to take care ol my property. It tl am 
to remain longer, I shall send for more of them than Lhave. | hope the land- 
lords of these gentlemen wiil also take care of their effects. Pray give my 
affectionate regards to your father. If I one day obtain permission to send 
one ofmy attendants, which I desire greatly and shall solicit, he will give you 
all the details of our melancholy position. We must hope, and wait. If you 
are good enough to come and see me, do not come until you have been to 
Carlsruhe, as you mentioned. Alas! in addition to all your own affairs, and 
the insupportable delay attendant on them, you will now have to speak of 
mine also, The Elector wi!] no doubt have taken an interest in them; but, 
I entreat you, do not on that account neglect your own. 

‘Adieu, Princess. You have long known my tender and sincere attach- 
ment for you: free, or a prisoner, it will ever be the same. 

‘ Have you sent the news of our misfortune to Madame d’Ecquevilly ? 

(Signed) ‘L. A. H. pe Bournon.’ 


Having written this letter, the Duke delivered itto Major Machim. Gene- 
ral Leval now came to visit him. He announced to the Prince that a room 
had just been prepared tor him in the pavilion, on the right of the citadel, to 
which he would be removed, and that he would be at liberty to walk in the 
little garden adjoining the pavilion. In other respects, the coldness of the 
Genetal’s address prevented him trom speaking either of his own situation, or 
of the letter to the Princess Charlotte. The apartment to which the Dake 
was transterred communicated by passages with those of Thumery, Jacques, 
and Schmidt. As for Colonel Grunstein, it was thought right to separate him 
from the Prince, and to give him a solitary apartment on the other side of the 
court. 

At half-past four in the afternoon, Colonel Charlot and the Commissary- 
General of Police, came to open the Prince’s papers, which, aller a rapid ex- 
amination, were tied in packets previous to being seut to Paris. 

The next day (Saturday, March 17th), the Prince rose early, uneasy and 
fullof thought ‘Saturday, 17:h March,’ says he, ‘I know nothing of my 
letter: Ltremble for the Princess’s health; one word from my hand would re- 
store it; [am very unhappy. ‘They have just made me sign the proces verbal 
of the opening of my papers, I ask and obtain permission to add an explana- 
tory note, to prove that | have never had any other intention than to serve, 
and to make war.’ The Prince thus continues his journal, March 17h :— 
‘In the evening I was told that | should have leave to walk in the garden, and 
even in the court, with the officer on guard, as well as my companions in 
misfortune, and that my papers are despatched by an extraordinary courier to 
Paris: I sup and go to bed more contented.’ 

Meanwhile, the telegraphic despatch, addressed to the First Consul from 
Strasburg on the 15th, had arrived the same day at Paris, and orders were 
thereupon sent to General Leval to send the Prince instantly to Paris, The 
courier arrived during the night of Saturday, March 17th. A cairiage was 
in consequence immediately prepared; and Colonel Charlot was sent to the 
citadel for the Prince. It was now about one o’clock inthe morning, and the 
Prince, startled at being thus suddenly awakened, and surprised at seeing 
himself thus conveyed alone, and separated from his companions, demanded 
of Colonel Charlot the reason of it; the latter replied that he only knew that 
General Leval had received orders from Paris. The Duke quiited his prison, 
therefore, in a state of great uneasiness. ‘Sunday, the 18th,’ he thus writes 
in his journal, ‘ They come and carry me away at balf-past one in the morn 
ing; they only give me time to dress myself; | embrace my uniortunate com- 
panions, and my servants; I set out alone with two officers of gend’armerie 
and two gend’armes. Colonei Chariot tells me that we are going to the house 
of the General of the division, who has received orders from Paris; instead 
of that, I find a carriage with six post-horses in the sqnare of the church, 
They place me inside, Lieutenant Pucrmann gets in al my side, Quarter 
Master Biitersdurff on the box, two gend’armes, one inside the other outside ’ 

But his uneasiness was converied into joy in the morning, when he learned 
from Lieutenant Petérmann that they were proceeding to Paris. Nothing 
could have afforded him more pleasure than this news, not doubting that on 
his arrival he should be permitied to see the First Consul, ‘A quarter of an 
hour’s conversation with him,’ he repeated frequently on the road, ‘and all 
will soon be arranged’ He appeared at the same time pleased to re-visit 
France; called to mind as they passed through various places, those whom 
he had formerly known; and, moved by the kind attention of those who ac- 
companied him "he presented to Lientenant Petermann one of the rings he 


| wore, and which the latter afterwards preserved with the greatest care. 


The journey was performed with more rapidily than woald appear possi- 
ble for the escort of the gend’armes; and on March 19th, about nine im the 
evening, after having passed through the city of Chalons-sur-Marne, about 
iorty leagues from Paris, they arrived the next day about three, p.m. atthe Bar- 
rier La Villette ; thence, following the outer boulevards, the carriage entered 
the Faubourg St.Germain by the Rue de Sevres, and stopped at the Hotel of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, then in the Ruede Bac. Having entered the 
court-yard, the carriage-door was opened, and the Prince was preparing to 
alight, when some one hastily ran up, directing them to wait. In a few mi- 
nutes a carriage was observed to approach the entrance, to take up a person 
and leave the Hotel in great haste. Half an hour afterwards the postilion 
who had remained on horseback, received orders to proceed towards Vincen- 
nes, where they arrived about half-past five in the afternoon. 

During the same afternoon, the two following letters were addressed to 
General Murat, Governor of Paris, andto Harel, Commandan of Vincen.- 
nes, 

‘SECRET POLICE. 
‘2%h Ventose, Year XII, 4 r.m. 
* To the General-in-Chief Murat, Governor of Paris. 
‘Gene RAL, 

‘ Aaneras.y to the orders of the First Consul, the Duke d’Enghien is to be 
conveyed to the Castle of Vincennes, where arrangements are made to receive 
him. He will probably arrive to night at this destination. I beg you will 
make the arrangements necessary for his safety, as well at Vincennes as on 
the road of Meaux, by which he willarrive. The First Consul has ordered 
that his name, and everything relative to him, should be kept strictly secret; 
consequently, the officer in charge of him must not make him known to any 
one. Hetravels under the name of Plessis. I desire you to give the neces- 
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‘ SRORET POLICE: meee 
2%h Ventose, Year XH, half-past 4 por. 
* To Citizen Harel, Commandant of the Castle of Vincennes. 

‘ Aw individaal, whose name is not to be known, citizen commander, is to 
be conducted to the Castle the command of which is entrusted to you. You 
will kc bim in the place that is vacant, taking precautions for his rafe cus- 
tody. The intention of the Government is, thatall which relates to him should 
be kept strictly secret, and that vo question should be asked him, either as to 
what the is, or in regard to the cause of his detention, You yourself are not 
to know who he is. You alone are to communicate with him, and you will 
not permit him to be seen by any one till farther orders from me. It as proba- 
ble be will arrive to-night. 

‘ The First Consul relies, citizen commander, on your discretion, and on 
your scrupulous fulfilment of these various orders.’ 


Harel had only just received this letter when, about hall-past five, he ob- 
served the carriage and six, which brought the prisoner, sop at his door. He 
came forward immediately to receive him, and as the morning had been cold 
and rainy, he invited the Prince into his room to warm himself, until the apart- 
ment destined for him was prepared. The Prince replied, ‘thai he would 
warm himself with pleasure, and should not be sorry todine, for he had scarce- 
ly broken his fast since the morning.’ 

As they ascended the stairs together Madame Bon came down, She was 
anaged nun, a school-mistress at Vincennes, who having had Madame Harel’s 
two litte girls at her house Curing the day, to take lessons, had brought them 
back at night. She overheard the conversation of the Prince with the Com- 
mendant. The Prince, on his part, observing a lady in the dress of a nun 
approach him, made way to allow her to pass. * He appeared to her,’ she 
alterwands said, ‘of an ordinary height, slender, and of a distinguished de. 

riment. He was dressed in a long brown uniform riding-coat, and wore on 

is head a cap with double gold lace band ; he was pale, and seemed much 
fatigued,’ 

The Prince, meanwhile, having warmed himsel{, was conducted by Harel 
to the king's pavilion, into the room which had been prepared for him, where 
a fire had been made, and some furniture brought In—a bed, a table, and 
some chairs. While waiting the arrival of the supper, and as he walked up 
and down the room, the Prince conversed with Harel. He told him he had 
formerly accompanied his grandfather to the Castle and woods of Vincennes; 
that he even thought he remembered the room in which they then were; and, 
not foreseeing any fatal result to his seizure, which he imagined would endin 
his detention only, he spoke to him of his love of field-sports, and said that if 
he might be permitted to hunt in the forest, he promised not to attempt to es- 
cay. 

The supper, Which had been ordered at a trailer ‘s in the neighbourhood, 
was brought in not long afier, and the Prince approached eagerly to partake 
of it, but perceiving some very common pewter covers on the table, such as 
were commonly given to prisoners, he tok them in his hands, examined 
them, and replacing them, continued his walk Harel understood what this 
meant, and sent for silver covers. ‘The Prince then sat down to table, and a 
favourite hound, which had not quitted him since his removal, having placed 
himself at his side, be gave ita partol the food which had been served up. 
‘L think,’ said he to Harel, ‘ th it there is no indiscretion in doing this,’ 

The repast being finished, Harel retired, and the Prince having gone to bed 
fatigued with the journey, soon fel! fast asleep. 

At the moment of the arrest of the Duke d’Eaghien, Napoleon was at Ma). 
maison. On the pretence that the Prince was concerned in the plot of 
Georges, &c., he immediately set about arranging the mode of his trial. A 
military commission having been decided upon, he sent orders to Murat to 
nominate the members of it, He also caused a detailed report to be drawn 
up of all the facts relating to the Duke d’Enghien, to be laid before this com- 
mission, 

The following decree was issued in conformity with the above report, to 
serve asthe ground of accusation, 








* LIBERTY —RQUALITY. 
‘ Paris, 291h Ventose, Year XII, of the Republic, 
One and Indivirible. 

‘Article 1, The ci-devant Duke d’Enghien, avcused of having borne arms 
agains\the Republic, of having been, and of still being, in the pay of England, 
of taking part in the plots laid by the latter power against the internal and ex- 
ternal salety of the Republic, shall be brought before a Military Commission, 
composed of seven members, nominated by the General Governor of Paris, 
and which shall assemble at Vincennes. 

‘Article 2. The Grand Judge, the Minister of War, and the General-Gov- 
ernor of Paris are intrusted with the execution of the present decree. 

* The Pirst Consul. 
(Signed) * BON ararTe. 

The Minister of War was commanded by the First Consul to direct the 
members of the commission immediately to tepair to the residence of Murat, 
to tae his orders. He was atthe same time to assemble at the barrier Saint 
Antoine a brigade of infantry, which, together with the legion of gendarmerie 
delite, of which General Salvary, the First Consul’s aide-de-camp, was colo- 
nel, was to gaard the Castle of Vincennes during the continuance of the trial. 
General Savary was to have the command of these troops, as well as of the 
Castle. 

When Savary arrived at the Barrier Saint Antoine, he was stopped, It 
was night; and,having only recently returned to Paris, he was not aware of 
the rigorous measures which had been adopted, and had not, therefore, asked 
for a special order from Murat to leave the capital; the guard posted at the 
barrier would not consequently allow him to pass, and he was obliged to send 
to Murat to obtain bis authority to enable him to do so, On his arrival at 
length at Vincennes, about halt-past eight in the evening, Savary placed the 
brigade of intantry on the esplanade, on the side next the park, and marched 
his legion into the inner court and at the various outlets, with directions not 
to allow any communication from without ander any pretext. 

The commissioners having received their instructions to proceed to Vin- 
cennes, to try a prisoner, they accordingly proceeded thither, nor was it until 
they were assembled in the apartment of the commandant that they were Inade 
aware of the precise object of theirmeeting. Genera) Halin then showed 
them the documents sent by Murat, and at the same time, in order that the 
Prince might be interrogated by the chief judge, gave orders to bring him into 
the adjoining room, 

The Duke d’Enghien was in a deep sleep, when, aboot eleven o'clock r.™ 
Lieutenant Noirot entered the room, accompanied by two gend’armes He 
dressed himsell immediate'y, and followed them into the presence ol  capi- 
taine rapporteur. "The latter then proceeded to his examination, which he drew 
up as follous :— 

Answer. Lauis-Henri-Antoine de Bourbon, Duke d’Enghien, born Augus 
2nd, 1772, at Chantilly. 

Quesion. At what period had he quitted France 1 

A. I cannot tl! precisely, but I think it wasthe Mithof July, 1769. “That 
he went with the Prince of Condé, his grandfather, his father, the Count d’Ar- 
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tois, and the children of the Count d’ Artois, 
Q. Where had he resided since leaving France? 
A. On leaving France | passed, with my relations, whom I have always 


| followed, by Mons and Brussels ; thence we proceeded to Turin, to the King 


of Sardinia, where we remained nearly sixieen months. Thence, always with 
my family, | went to Worms, and the banks of the Rhine. The corps of 
Condé was then formed, and J joined them. 1 bad before that made the cam- 
paign of 1792, in Brabam, with the corps of Bourbon, under Duke Albert. 

(4. Whither bad he gone apon (he ratijication of peace between the French 








sary instructions, that the intentions of the First Consul may be fulfilled.’ 


Republic and the Emperor 1 

A. We finished the last campaign near Gratz ; it wasthere that the corps 
of Condé, which had been in the pay of England, was disbanded, that is to say, 
at Wendisch Faetrictz, ia Styria, After that] remained for my own conveni- 
ence at Gratz and its neighbourhood from six toSnine months, awaiting 
intelligence from my grandfather the Duke de Condé, who had gone on w 
England to ascertain what pecuniary assistance the English Government 
would allow him, which bad not been decided upon. During this interval f 
asked permission of Cardinal de Rohan to reside at Euenhewm, in Brisgau, 
formerly the Bishoprick of Strasburg. ‘There 1 remained two years and a 
half. On the Cardinal's death, I requested officially of the lector of Baden 
to be allowed to reside in that country, nut desiring to remain there without 
his permission. j 

@. Whether be had not been in England, and whether be was not in the 
pay of that Government 7 

A. That he had never been there ; that England always granted him pe- 
cuniary assistance ; and that without sach aid he had not the means of sub- 
sistence. He added, that his reason for remaining at Ettenheim no longer ex- 
isting, he intended to reside at Fribourg, in Brisgau, a more pleasant town 
than Kxtenheim, where he had only remained because the Elector gave him 
permission to hunt, of which be was passionately fond. 

Q. Whether be kept up any correspondence with the French Princes in 
London’? Ifhe had seen t for some time 7 

A. He had kept up a correspondence naturally with his grandfather since 
he had Jeft bim at Vienna, whither he had conducted him atter the disband- 
ing of the corps of Condé; that he had also maintained a correspondence 
with his father, whom be had not seen, as far as he could recollect, since 1794 
or 1795. 
Q. What was the rank he held in the corps of Condé 1 7 
A. Commander of the advance-gaard before 1796. Previously to thas 
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volaoteet at the head-quarters of his grandfather ; and on every 
ee ae 1796, commander of the advance-guard, Afler the army of 
issed into Russia this army was formed intotwo corps, one of inian- 
try and the other of dragoons, of which he was appointed Colonel by the Em- 
peror ; and in that rank he rejoined the army on the Rhine. 
"ithe @as acquainted with Pichegra ? Whether he had had any com 
munication with him 7? sou 

A. Ihave not, I believe, ever seen him, I have had no communication 
with bim. 1 knew that he desired to see me. I am proud not to have cnown 
him, after the base means of which, it is said, he has made use, ifit be true. 

Whether he was acquainted with the Ex-General Dumourier ; and 
whether he had any Communication with him? 

A. Notatall I have never seen him. : 

Whether, since the peace, he had not held a correspondence with per- 
sons in the interior of the Republic ? 

A. Ihave written to some triends who are still attached to me, who have 
fought by my side for their own interests as well as mine. Such correspond- 
ence is not of such nature as, he thought, they meant. ‘ 

‘ From this examination the present document has been drawn up, which 
has been signed by the Duke d)Enghien, Chet-d'escadron Jacquin, Lieutenant 
Noirot, two gend’armes, and le capilaine rapporteur. Cad 

The examination being terminated, the Prince earnestly asked the capilaine 
rapporteur the mode of obtaining an audience of the First Consul. He was 
advised to state his demand at the end of the examination, which would be 
laid before the judges, and upon which they must necessarily pronounce. 
The Prince wroie, in consequence, the following words at the loot of the ex- 
amination :— 

‘Belore signing the present proces-verbal, | entreat to be allowed a private 
audience of the First Consul. My name, my rank, my mode of thinking,and 
the horror of my situation, lead me to hope that he will not refuse my 
request. 





[Signed] ‘L. A. H. pe Bourszon.’ 

The capitaine rapporteur then went back to the apartment where the commis- 
sioners were assembled, and having communicated to them the result of the 
examination, they deliberated on the propriety of acceding to the request just 
made by the prisoner; but Savary declaring that it would not be agreeable to 
the First Consul, they decided on passing immediately to judgment. 

The president therefore gave orders to bring in the Duke d’Erghien, and at 
the sime time, also, partof ihe officers assembled at Vincennes. General 
Savary was also present and stood warming himself at the fire-place behind 
the chair of the president, 

The Dake d’Knghiea having been brought in, General Haulin put those 
questions to him contained in the decree of the Government, namely :—Whe- 
ther he had borne arms against tbe Republic? Whether he had been and 
siill was, in the pay of England? Finally, whether he had taken part in the 
plots laid by that power against the internal security of the Republic, and 
against the Ife ofthe First Consul. 

‘ The Prince,’ General Halin said, ‘ presented himself before us with a 
noble confidence. He admitted that he received pay from England; that he 
he made, and was ready again to make, war on the Republican Government, 
to sustain the rights of his family, and of his rank. As to secre: plots, and 

particalarly plots of assassination, he denied them with vehemence, as a 
species of insult, declaring tothe judges that such a mode of acting was so 
wholly contrary to his rank and birth that he was surprised it could be im- 
puted to him. 


‘The General, however, expressed his incredulity of the Dake’s ignorance of 


these plots, alleging as a renson that very rank and birth to which he had just 
appeaied; and concluded thus :— By the manner in which you answer us, 
you appear tu mistake your position. ‘Take care; this affair may become 
serious ; military commissions judge without appeal.’ 

The Duke d@'Enghien remained silent for a moment; and then replied, ‘ I 
can only repeat, sir, what [have justtold you. Hearing that war was <e- 
clared against France, | solicited trom England a command in her armies 
The English Government sent me for answer that they could not give me 
one, but that | was to remain on the Rhine, where | should svon have a part 
wo play; and I waited. ‘This, sir, is all (can tell you.’ 

his answer of the Prince closed the examination. ‘The president, ulin 
ordered the accused to retire ; and the commissioners preparing to commence 
their deliberations, General Savary, and the other officers who had been pre. 
sent, retired also, 

The consultation was not long; the Prince, as has been seen, did not deny 
having received pay trom England; that he awaited, on the banks of the 
Rhine, the part which might be assigned him by that power; that he had 
borne, and was ready again to bear arms against France ; finally, with re- 
gard to the conspiracy against the life of the First Consul, they would not 
believe, notwithstanding his denial of it, that he knew so little of a project so 
beneficial to his family and himself, nor that he felt so great a repugnance to 
means which they had observed were employed by other members of his fa 
mily ; finding, therefore, in the very admission of the Prince, together with 
the documents in their possession relating to the conspiracy, a suthcient an- 
swer to the questions conveyed in the act of accusation, they unanimously 
declared him guilty of the crimes laidto his charge; and condemned him wo 
the penalty of death incurred by those crimes. 

This sentence having been delivered, the president, Haulin, immediately 
gave notice to General Savary and the judge, that they might take the neces- 
sary measures for its execution, and himselt drew upa statement, concluding 
in these words ; 

‘The Commissioners having ordered the foregoing declaration to be read 
over ‘o the accused, and having asked ifhe had anything to add in his defence, 
he replied he had nothing further to say. 

* The president ordered the accused to retire. The council deliberating with 
closed doors, the president collected their votes, beginning with the lowest in 
rank, the president reserving his opinion till the last. The Prince was unani- 
mously declared guilty, and condemned to death. 

‘ Ordered, that the present sentence be forthwith executed, under the direc- 
tion of the judge, afier having read it to the prisoner, in presence of the dif- 
ferent detachments of the garrison. 

* Done, sealed, and decreed, without rising of the court, at Vincennes, on 
the day, month, and year here subjoined, and signed. 

P. Huuin, &c. Ke. &e. 
‘This day, 40th Veutose, year XII of the Republic, 
2 o'clock a. M.’, 


While the President Haulin was drawing up this sentence of condemna- 
tion, General Savary and the judge had conceried measures with Harel for 
itsexecution, ‘The court and the esplanade being crowned with troops, it 
was resolved to conduct the Prince to the moat of the Castle, and jor this 
purpuse Harel received orders to give all the keys and necessary directions, 
as well as to send for a labourer to dig the grave intended tor the condemned. 
A gardener named Bontemps, living in the Castle, was sent for. Bontemps 
having descended into the moat with his spade and pickaxe, thought, in or- 
der to save time, that he would make use of a hole which had been dug the 
day before, a: the foot of the Queen's pavilion, in the angle of a small wall, 
for the purpose of throwing in rubbish ; and, in order to light himself, hav- 
ing placed a lantern with many candles, on the little wail, he finished dig. 
ging the grave to a proper size. At the same time, General Savary crdered 
& picquet to be got ready for the execution, and gave directions to march 
down into the moat the different detachments of the garrison who were to be 
present, 

The arrangements being thus completed, Harel retarned to bring forth the 
Prince. Atthe close of his examination, the Duke d’Enghien had been re- 
conducted to his prison by Lieutenant Noirot, who, having learned in the in 
terval, who the prisoner was, had made himself known to him as having for- 
merly served in the regiment of Royal Navarre cavalry, and as having some- 
times seen him at the house of the Count de Crussol, his colonel ; reminding 
him also of some particular circumstances which occurred at that period. 

The Prince, who in the midst of the danger in which he stood ,preserved an 
entire presence of mind, conversed tranquilly with him, asked him what he had 
been doing since that time, what renk he now held, and whether he liked the 
service. While they were thus conversing, Harel entered, accompanied by 
Brigadier Aufort. 

lo a voice of emotion, although without announcing what was about to take 
place, Hare! begged the Prince to follow his, and with a lantern in his hands 
preceded him inthe court and the different pasages they had to cross. Lieu 
tevant Notrot followed them, together with the gend’armes, and Brigadier 
Aufort. In this order they arrived at the Devil's Tower, which ther, as at 
the present time, contained the only outlet to the ditches of the Castle. The 
Prince, seeing the narrow and crooked staircase by which it was necessary to 
vescend, asked,’ Where are you leading me! If it be to bury me alive ina 
dungeon, [ would much rather die at once.” “Sir,” replied Harel, ** have the 
goodness to follow me, and call up all your courage.” Whea they reached 
the foot of the staircase, they followed the ditches for some time as far as the 
Queen's pavilion, and having turned the angle of this pavilion, they found 
themse! ves in front of the troops, who were seen by the uncertain lizht of sow: 
lanterns. A party of them was detached for the execution. At this moment 
4 fine, cold rain was falling. 

The adjutant who commanded the detachment advanced, holding in his 
hand the sentence of the military commission. On hearing that " 
demned to death, the Prince remained for a moment silent 
the group before him, he requested to know * whether an) 
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render him a last service.’ Lieutenant Noirot approached him, end the Prince 
having spoken to him in alow voice, ** Gend’armes,” said he, torning round, 
‘has any one among you a pair of scissors!’ Receiving « reply in the affir- 
mative, the scissors were passed from hand to hand, and given tothe Prince, 
With them he cut off a lock of hishair, wrapped itin paper with a gold ring 
and a letter,* and entreated Licutenaut Noirot to convey the packet to the 
Princess Charlotte de Rohan-Rochefort. 

The duke asked fora priest to confess him, but was told there was nut one 
either in the Castle or the village. and that it was impossible to send for one. 
Upon receiving this reply he prepared to die and recommended his soul to 
God. Altera momentof secret prayer, the Duke advanced a few steps ; the 
party of soldiers placed themselves defore him at the proper distance and the 
adjutant having ordered them to fire, the Prince feil motionless, pierced with 
{ many ba'le. 

! Jt’ was now about three in the morning. ‘Tue body of the Prince was carried, 
dressed just as it was, to the grave, which had been prepared for him, and 
which was covered over again with earth a foot high. In one of his pockets 
was found the Journal to woich we have referred, and which was sent to Bona- 
parte, with the litte packet intended forthe Princess, which Lieu. Noirot felt 
it his duty to place in the hands of Gen. Haulin. 

All being now over, while General Savary was giving the necessary orders 
for the return of the troops io their barracks, the members of the commission. 
and Brunet, the commander of the squadron, returned immediately to Paris. 
The latter went to give an account of what had taken place to Murat. Mu- 
rat, who was capabe of appreciating courage, manifested, notwithstanding his 
conviction of the Prince’s guilt, strong emotion, and his wife,who was with him, 
shed tears. Littledid he think, while he lamented the death of the Duke d’ 
Enghien, that he should some day experience a similar fate himself! Shortly 
after the departure of the commissioners, General Savary and the troops de- 
parted, and Vincennes was agair restored to its eccustomed silence Harel 
then wrote to the Minister Kéal, an account of what had passed. After 
he had waitten this letter and #s soon as day began to dawn, he went to the 
traiteur who had supplied the Prince’s repastthe evening before, to pay for it 
and to relate the details of the important event which had taken place during 
the night. 

In 1516, a commissiun was appointed to proceed to Vincennes, to disinter 
the body of the Prince, in order to its being transferred to a chapel in the 
Castle. They examined before them Jean my oo: Blancpain, a retired briga- 
dier of gend’armerie. He was ordered by General Savary te proceed trom 
the barracks of the Celestines, Rue de Petit-Musc, near the Arsenal, to Vin- 
cennes, with the gend’armerie in which he served. Upon his arrival there 
he was placed in charge of a prisoner of great importance, who he since 
learned was the Duke d’nghien, and was placed as sentinel atthe top of the 
staircase of his apartment. He accompanied him twice to the Pavilion 
called De la Porte du Bois, in which the council of war was held. «after 
the sentence, General Savary placed him inthe fosse under the bridge of the 
Porte du Bois, at the foot of which the execution took place. He was wit- 
ness, without, however, being able precisely todistinguish what passed, ex- 
cept that he heard General Savary (who stood on the outer side of the fosse,) 
twice or thrice repeat the order to Adjutant Pell to command the detack- 
ment to fire. ‘There was no other light than thatof a lantern with many can- 
dles, placed at some distance. 

Iinmediately atier the Prince had fallen, the gend’armes approached the 
body, and carried it, dressed just as it was, into the fosse prepared behind a 
wall of about tive or six feet high, which served as a depot for rubbish. The 
grave was immediately closed. ‘The Prince wasdressed in grey pantaloons 
hussar buots, white neckeloth, having on his head a cap with a double gold 
band, which was immedia’ely thrown into the tosse. He had two watches, 
one of which only was brought away by a gend’arme to General Savary ; the 
other was found with him, as well as the jewels which he had on his fingers, 
one of which wasa brilliant. 

After the following witnesses had been examined, viz., Bonnelet, who dug 
the grave ; M. Godard, a cannonier of the 5ih regiment of aitillery, who 
supplied the pickaxes and shovels ; and Madame Bon, schoolmistress to the 
children of Madame Harel, the Comiissioners proceeded to dig up the grave. 
They discovered successively, 

Ist. A gold chain with his ring, which Chevalier Jacques recognized to be 
that constantly worn by the Prince, This chain, and the litle iron keys 
which accompanied the silver seal mentioned below, had been previously 
pointed out tous by Chevalier Jacques, the faithful companion in arms of 
the Duke, who was confined with him in the citadel of Strasburg, and who 
was only separated from him when the Prince was conveyed to Paris, be- 
cause he was not permitted to accompany him, 

2nd. An earring ; the other could not be found. 

3rd. A silver seal, with the arms of Condé encrusted in a mass, in which 
we recognised a small iron or steel key. 

4th, A morocco leather purse, containing eleven gold pieces, and five of 
silver or copper. 

Sih. Seventy gold pieces, ducats, florins, and other coins, forming, appa- 
rently, part of those which had been remitted to him by Chevalier Jacques 
at the time of their separation, enclosed in roukeus of red wax, of which 
some fragments were found. 

They found also some fragments ef his apparel, such as two boot-soles, 
and tragments of his cap, bearing still the impression of a ball which had 
pierced it. ‘These remains, as well asthe earth which surrounded them, were 
collected with the bones, and placed ina leaden coffin, 

The coffin was soldered down and enclosed in one of wood, with this in- 
scription on a brass plate, ‘ Herein is enclosed the body of the high and mighty 
Prince, Louis-Antoine-Heni de Bourbon-Condé, Duke d’ Enghien, Prince 
of the Blood, and Peer of France, who died at Vincennes, March 2lst, 1804, 
aged 31 years, 9 months, 19 days,’—Bentley’s Magazine. 





NAPOLEON AND MISS BALCOMBF. 


Recollections of the Emperor Napoleon during the first three years of his 
Captivity in St. Helena, &e. By Mrs. Abell (late Miss E, Balcombe) 
Pp. 244. London, J. Murray. 

As steel brought into contact with the magnet becomes itself magnetic and 
attractive, so would it seem has the life of Mrs. Abell become romantic in 
consequence of contact with that vast impersonation of romance, Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Pleased should we be to state that it had not also borne a re- 
semblance to his misfortunes; but such, we fear, has been the case, which 
makes us the more earnest in our recommendation of this volume to the pub- 
lic, By its patronage a balm will te laid to wounds of no slight suffering, 
and hard for even female fortitude to endure ; and it is possible that the auspi- 
cious introduction of a fair and accomplished daughter to the musical world 
may, in some measure, be promoted by the encouragement which talent and 
virtue so forcibly claim. ‘T'enderly and delicately educated in the house of 
her father, Mr. Balcombe, the Briars (ill-omened name), where Bonaparte 
resided for a season, in St. Helena, till his own abode was prepared for his 
reception, the young girl enjoyed singular opportunities for observing the 
eclipsed sun; and her frankness and playfulness appear to have made her 
quite a little companion to divert his sombre reflections and elicit ebullitions 
of his more natural disposition. No longer the hero, the corqueror, the dic- 
tator to prostrate monarchs, the petulance of the child was sometimes the only 
care of his cabinet, and her reconciliation with him the object ef his counsels. 
The stern warrior sottened into the gentlest feeling ; and the picture is alto- 
gether one of extreme interest, where the slightest traits are as worthy of study 
as the more elaborate paintings of his historical era. 

The New Monthly Magazine having already partially enjoyed the privilege 

of publishing some of Mrs. Abell’s Recollections, we shall endeavour in our 

selections trom the present work to choose what is more new than the New 

M. M., though our memory cannot assure us of success. 

‘Shortly after his arrival, a little girl, Miss Legg, the daughter of a friend, 
came to visit us at the Briars. The poor child had heard such terrific stories 
of Bonaparte, that when { told her he was coming up the lawn, she clang to 
me ‘n an agony of terror. Forgetting my own former fears, I was cruel 
enough to ran out and tell Napoleon of the child’s fright, begging him to come 
into the house, He walked upto her, and, brushing up his hair with his 
hand, shook his head, making horrible faces, and givinga sort of savage 
howl. The litile girl screamed so violently, that mamma was afraid she 
would go into hysterics, and took her out of the room. Napoleon laughed a 
good deal at the idea of his being such a bugbear, and would hardly believe 
me when I told him that I had stood in the same dismay of him. When | 
made this confession, he cried to frighten me as he had poor little Miss Legg, 
by brushing up his hair, and distorting his features; but he looked more ero- 
tesque than ho:rible, and I only laughed at him. He then (asa last resourse) 
tried the bowl, bat was « qually unsuccessful, and seemed, I thought, a jitile 
provoked that he could not frighten me. He said the how! was Cossack: and 
u certainly was barbarous eno igh foranything. He took a good deal of ex 
ercise at this period, and was tond of taking exploring walks in the valley 
amd aqjacent mountain.’—‘ The emperor in the course of the evening desired 
a quantity of bijoaterie to be brought down to amuse us; and amongst other 


things the miniatures of the young king of Rome. He seemed gratified and 











lelighted when we expressed our edmiration of them, He possessed a great 
many portraits ol young Napoleon. One of them represented him s| eping 
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contained she probebilivy is, that itwas written between supper tume and 
Ms zoing to bed. and that it conveyed tothe Princess the news of his arrival 
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in his cradle, which was in the form of a helmet of Mars; the banner of 
France waved over his head, and his tiny right hand supported a smay 
globe. 1 asked the meaning of these emblems; and Napoleon said he wa, 
to be a great warrior, and the globe in his hand signified that he was to rule 
the world. Another miniature, on a snuil-box, represented the little teliow on 
his knees before a crucifix, his hands clasped and his eyes raised to heaven. 
Underneath were these words: ‘Je prie le bon Dieu pourmon pere, ma mere 
et ma patric.’ It was an exquisite thing. Another portrayed him with two 
lambs, on one of which he was riding, while the other he was decki 

with ribbons, The emperor told us the lambs were presented to his son 
the inhabitants of Paris. An unwarlike emblem, and perhaps intended as 9 
delicate hint to the emperor to make him a more peaceable cilizen tham his 
papa. The paschal lamb, however, is, I believe, the badge on the colouss of 
a distinguished English regiment, and perhaps may be intended to remind the 
soldier that gentleness and mercy are not inconsistent with the fieicer ang 
more lion-like attributes of his profession. 

We next saw another drawing, in which the empress Maria Louisa ang 
her son were represented, surrounded’ by a sort of hale of roses and clouds, 
which I did not adimire quite so much as some of the others. Napoleon then 
said he was going tu show us the portrait of the most beautiful woman in 
world, and produced an exquisite miniature of his sister Pauline. Certaj 
I never saw anything so pertectly lovely. [could not keep my eyes trom it, 
and told him how enchanted | was with it. He seemed pleased with 
praises, and said it was a proof of taste, for she was perhaps one of the most 
lovely women that ever existed..—‘I have often heard wonder expressed at 
extent cf Napoleon’s information on matters of which he would hardly have 
been expected to know much. On this occasion, a very clever medical map, 
atter a long conversation with the emperor on the subject of his profession, de- 
clared his astonishment to my father at the knowledge he possessed, and the 
clearness and brilliancy with which he reasoned on it, though his theories 
were sometimes rather heterodox. Napoleon told him he had no taith what. 
ever in medicine, and that his own remedies were starvation and the warm 
bath. At the same time he professed a higher opinion of the medical, or rath. 
er surgical profession, than of any other, 

The practice ot the law, he said, was too severe an ordeal for poor human 
nat:ire, adding, that he whu nabituates himself to the distortion of truth, andto 
exultation at the success of injustice, will at last hardly know right from 
wrong; so ii is, he remarked, with politics, a man musi have a conventiona} 
conscience, Ot the church, also, (Jes ecclesiastiques), he spoke harshly, saying 
that too much was expected from its members, and that they became hypo- 
crites in consequence, As to soldiers, they were cut-throats and robbers, and 
not the less so because they were ready to send a bullet threugh your head if 
you told them your opinion of them. But surgeons, he said, are neither too 
good nor too bad. Their mission is to benefit mankind, not to destroy, mys- 
tity, or inflame them against each other ; and they have opportunities of study- 
ing human nature as well as of acquiring science.’ ‘ Napoleon mentioned 
that he had once ridden a favourite grey charger one hundred and twenty 
miles in one day. It was to see his mother, who was dangerously ill, and 
there were no other means; of reaching her. The poor animal died inthe 
course of the night. He said that his own power of standing fatigue was im. 
mense, and that he could almost live in the saddle. Lam alraid to say how 
many hours he told me once Le had remained on horseback, but I remember 
being much surprised at his pewers of endurance. 

* J insisted (her birthday fete) on his tasting a piece of birthday cake, which 
had been sent for that occasion by a friend from England, and who, litle 
knowing the striet surveillance exercised over all those in any way connected 
with the fallen chief and his adherenis, had the cake ornamented with a latge 
eagle; this, unluckily for us, was the subject of mnch animadversion. 4 
nained it to Napoleon as an inducement for him to eat the cake, saying, “ ft 
is the Jeast you can do for getting us into such disgrace.” Having thus in- 
duced him to eat a thick slice, he pinched my ear, calling me a saucy simple- 
ton, and gallopped away humming or rather attempting to sing, with his 
most unmusical voice, ** Vive Henri Quatre,” “ We found him in the bil- 
liard-room, employed looking over some very large maps, and moving about 
a number of pins, some with red heads, others with black. I asked him what 
he was doing. tHe replied that he was fighting over again some of his batdes, 
and that the red-headed pins were meant to represent the English, and the black 
to indicate the French. One of his chief amusements was going through the 
evolutions of a lost battle, to see it it were possible by any better manceuvring 
to have won it.’ ‘Seeing the ex-emperor one day less amiable than usual, 
and his face very much swollen and inflamed, I inquired the cause, when he 
told me that Mr, O'Meara had just performed the operation of drawing a tooth, 
which caused him some pain. I exclaimed, “ What!—you complain of the 
pain so trifling an operation can give? Yeu, who have passed thruugh bat- 
tles innumerable, amid storms of bullets whizzing around you, and by some 
of which you must occasionally have been hit! I am ashamed of you. But, 
nevertheless, give me the tooth, and I will get it set by Mr. Solomons as an 
ear-ring, and wear it {or your sake.” The idea made him laugh heartily, in 
spite ot his suffering, and caused him to remark, that he thought I should nev- 
er cut my wisdom teeth ;—he was always in extra good humour with him- 
self whenever he was guilty of any thing approaching to the nature of a wit- 
ticism.’ 

‘ Napoleon was very anxicus about hearing any gossip relative to pic-nics, 
bails, or parties, that took place at St. Helena, 

‘The emperor asked me one day, whether I was acquainted with Captain 
Wallis, who commanded the ‘ Podargus ;’ and on my replying in the aflirma- 
tive, he said, somewhat abruptly, ‘ What does he think of me?’ It so hap- 
pened, that, in the case of this officer, the prejudice against Napoleon (and in- 
deed against every thing French, at thattime common to all Englishmen) was 
sharpened upon the whetstone of painful experience, into the acuteness of ran- 
cour and bitter hatred; perhaps the word prejudice is hardly a fit term to ap- 
ply to that particular mania which then existed,—a feeling which, first in- 
suilled into our infant minds by our nurses, ‘ grew with our growth, and strength- 
ened with our strength,’ until it fully ripened into that settled jealousy which 
was but too apparent in all the transactions which touk place between the in- 
dividual inhabitants of the hostile countries. It was, therefore, not without 
the assistance of allmy small stock of girlish assurance that I venturedto an- 
swer, ‘Oh! he has the most abominable opinion of you in the world ; he sa 
that yon shut him up for ten years in the Temple ; and there is no end to the 
barbarities that he lays to your charge. He dec!ared to us, that, on one o¢- 
casion, they removed him trom one ceil to another, which had been just va- 
cated by the corpse ofa man who had shot himself through the head, and that 
he met the body on the way. Moreover, his gaolers had not the decency 
wash away the dead man’s brains, which had been scatteted on the wall, but 
left them there for the special annoyance of the living occupant. Beside 
that, he accuses you of nearly starving him ; to such an extent did he suffer 
from want of fuod, that he and Captain Shaw, a fellow-sufierer, once tore 4 
live duck to pieces, and devoured it like cannibals.’ The emperor observed, 
that it was notto be wondered at that Captain Wallis was so inveterate against 
him, ashe was the lieutenant who, together with Wright, had been convicted 
of landing spies and brigands in his territories, for which they were afterwards 
reported to have been murdered by his (the emperor’s) orders.’ 

‘One Sunday morning, Napoleon came bustling in, and seeing me very 
earnestly employed reading aloud to my sister, asked what I was so intently 
engaged upon, and why | looked so much graver than usual. | told him f 
was learning to repeat the collect for the day, and that if I failed in saying «, 
my father would be very augry. I remarked, ‘ I suppose you never learnt a 
collect or any thing religious, for I am told you disbelieve the existence of 4 
God.’ He seemed displeased at my obsetvation, and answered, ‘ You have 
been told an untruth ; when you are wiser you will understand that no ove 
could doubt the existence of a God.’ My mother asked him it he was 2 
predestinarian, as reported. He admitted the truth of the accusation, Sayi2g. 
‘| believe that whatever a man's destiny calls upon him to do, that be mus 
fulfil.””"—* When we saw Napoleon after this (his first) illness, the havoc and 
change it had made in his appearance was sad to look upon. His tace #45 
literally the colour of yellow wax, and hls cheeks had fallen in pouches 0? 
either side his face. His ancles were so swollenthat the tlesh literally hung 
over his shoes; he was so weak, that without resting one hand cn @ (> 
ble near him, and the other on the shoulder of an attendant, he could not have 
stood... . He, however, rallied from this atiack, to pass nearly three more 
years in hopeless misery ; tor it became more evident to him that the antict- 
pation in which he indulged (on first coming to St. Helena) of quitting “* 
island, became fainter as health declined and time wore on.’ 

‘1 recollect exhibiting to Napoleon a caricature of him in the act of climb- 
ing a ladder: each step he ascended represented some vanquished country; 
at length he was seated astride upon the world. It was a famous toy; a0, 
by a dexterous trick, Napoleon appeared, on the contrary side, tumbling 
down head over heels, and, afier a perilous descent, alighting on St. Helena. 
I onght not to have shown him this burlesque on his misfortunes; but at that 
time I was guilty of every description of mad action, thongh without any 
intention of being unkind ; still Lfear they were often deeply felt. My father, 
of whom I always stood in awe, heard of my rudeness, and desired me t 
consider myselt under arrest for at least a week; and I was transferred from 
the drawing-room toa dark cellar, and there leit to solitude and repentance. — 
‘I was taken to my cell every morning, and released at night only tc go to 
bed. The Emperor's great amusement during that time was to converse 
with me through my grated window; and he genetally succeeded in maxing 
me laugh by mimicking my dolorous countenance.’ 

‘There was a lady, the wife of an officer in the 66th regiment, a Mss. 
Baird, who sang and played very well; among her favourite songs was a 
monody woon the Duke d’Enghien. I learned this and sang it to Napoleon 
one day at Madame Bertrand’s, He was pleased with the air, and asked 
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me what it was. I showed it to him : there was a vignette on the cover of 
the music, representing a man standing in a ditch, with a bandage round his 
eyes, and a lantern tied to his waist; in tront of him several soldiers, with 
their muskets levelled in the act of firing. He asked what it meant. 1 told 
him it was intended to represent the murder of the Dake d’ Enghien. He 
Jooked at the print with great interest, and asked me what I knew about it. 
L told him he was considered the murderer of that illustrious Prince. He 
said, in reply, it wastrae, he had ordered his execution, for he was a con- 
spirator, and had landed troops in the pay of the Bourbons to assassinate him; 
and he thought from such a conspiracy, he coukl not act in a more poliiic 
manner than by causing one of their own princes to be put to death, in order 
the more effectualy to deter them from attempting his lile again; that the 
prisoner was tried for having borne arms against the republic, and was exe- 
cuted according to the existing laws; but nol, as here represented, in a ditch, 
and at night. There was nothing secret in the transaction , it was public 
and open.’ 

With this we conclude vur disjointed extracts. The volume is adorned 
by half a dozen plates from the pencil of Miss Abell, oe yomee lady we have 
already alluded to as a sengstress uf sweet and cultivated promise, whom we 
have heard in private society as a prelude (we were told) to the concert-room. 
With regard tw the author herself, unlike the ‘ Pretty Bessee,’ her namesake 
of Bethnal Green, whose travels, we believe, extended no farther than to Lea 
and Romtord, she has seen more of the world than has fallen to the lot of 
many women. She has traversed India and South America, not in a search 
like that of Ceiebs. but in one of a more afflicting nature, and ending not in 
the happy style of novel déncument. 

To the sympathy of every feeling heart she is eminently entitled ; and on 
every ground ‘we once more earnestly recommend her book. 





From Chambers’ Edininrgh Journal, 
JOURNEYINGS IN AMERICA BY A YOUNG ADVEN- 
TURER. 

RETURN THROUGH CANADA—-PMIGRATION. 

{ nerteve I have mentioned that I was in one of the thinly-settled town- 
ships of Simcoe. The beautiful but short Indian summer was now over, and 
the coming winter began to cast his gloomy shadow before. A few of the trees, 
however, Were still clad in their gayer livery of autumn, variegated with orange 
or yellow on a rich green ground. The approach of winter anywhere is dis- 
mal, but in a Canadian forest it is peculiarly so. The misty rain comes down 
sullenly, thickening the whole atmosphere, and imparting itsown sulky unso- 
ciable disposition to everything it comes in contact with. ‘The leaves, summer 
friends as they are, fading under the first breath of adversity, drop silently 
away, one by one, leaving the once lusty and j vial beech and maple to bow 
the head urder the pressure of misfortune, while the tall dark evergreen pines 
and hemlocks stand aloof like cyn c philosophers moralising on the hupes and ex- 
travagance of youth, vouchsafing not even a look of pity to their stricken breth- 
ren. I tramped slong, now half up to my knees in a puddle, and now extricat- 
ing myself with difficulty from some hole !ined with stiff adhesive clay. 1 was 
wet, cold, and dispirited, my fur cap conducting all the rain that fell on it down 
my back, end each of my boots charged with about a pint of mud and water 
I had not for several miles past seen any farther mark of civilised life than the path 
before me, and I had already resulved, on arriving et the next house, to remain 
there until the winter set in—as my labours, I knew, would be considered 
a good equivalent fur my board and lodging—and then to make my way back 
to some more civilised part of the country,as I began to fear that I should only 
make a good leatherstocking in fine weather. It was late in the afternoon 
when I reached a clearing, and one of which the appearance was not very 
promising. It was manifestly the work of a person unaccustomed to backwood 
life, most probably Of some poor emigrant from the old country. The small 
patch of land was ouly partly surrountied by a werm fence, which was broken 
down in one or two places, and a thin cow was endeavouring to extract 
vourishment from the stubble of the last crop of corn. ‘The house had a dir-y 
and neglected look, and an old hat supplied the place of one of the panes of 
glass. But this was nothing to the scene inside. According to the custom 
bere, I walked into the bouse without knocking at the door. The reom was 
unswept, the furniture out of place, and the culinary utensils that had heen in 
use for the last week were lying in disorder about the hearth; but the cause 
of this unwonted appearance was soon visible. Crouching over the fire 
cooking supper for herself and a child who hung screaming in her arms, 
was a young woman, certainly not more than twenty, and who had evidently been 
very pretty, though now pale from sickness both of body and mind ; and every 
now and then she turned round with an expression of anxiety, to listen to the 
indistinct mutterings of her husband, who was lying in bed delirious and much 
reduced by fever. She did not seem at al! surprised to see a stranger, nor did 
she ask me, as customary, for news; her own situation seemed to have ab- 
sorbed all her thoughts, I sat down with her to the frugal supper of porridge, 
for she was too weak for any more complicated cookery; and during the meal 
she related to ine her short but affecting tale. Her husband, whosename was 
Matthews, and his elder brother, were mechanics, who had, by the death of a 
relation, received a small sum of money, which they had resolved to lay out 
in setting themselvesupin Canada. When they reached the land of promise, 
they found that their own trade wasnot a good one, and it Was determined 
to purchase a farm. Buta disagreement arose between the brothers as to the 
district in which to settle, and the share of tbe profits each was tu have, and 
they separated. The younger one, who liad the smaller share of money, 
bought some uncleared jand, and builta log-house ; but it was not known what 
had become of theelder brother. At firstthe solitary couple got on prety well, 
in spite of the hardsnips inseparab'e from the commencement of the Career of a 
poor emigrant. They had paid for their land, and if they did not make any profit 
by their first harvest, they had at least grown enough to support themselves, 
and had great hopes for the future. But the usual scourge of the backwoods 
attacked them ; a fever first prostrated the wife, and when she was beginning 
to recover, her busband was taken ill, and had been laid up for the last month. 
She herself was almost perfectly helpless from the weakness left by the dis. 
ease ; and the fatigue of atteuding her husband and child; and the neighbours, 
of whom only one or two lived within the space of several miles, although 
they did come in sometimes to assist her, and to cut wood for fuel, were poor, 
and only themselves begianing the world, and had perhaps sick of theirown to 
attend to. The doctor, who lived seven miles off, was very kind, and came 
once ortwice a-week to sce them, bringing different little delicacies ; but 
his time was valuable, and there were others who were as badly off as they. 
Now, thought I, here I am in a capital situation to experience something of 
life in the backwoods, and can not only pass my time very pleasantly until 
the commencement of winter permits me to travel, but shall also have the 
satisfaction of being of service to these good foike. There is nothing like 
beginning at once; so 1 took off my coat and braces, tied a handkerchief 

round my loins, and shouldering an axe, speedily made my debut as a wood- 
chopper. After much puffing, and paoting, and stopping fora moment or two 
to wipe my forehead, | at last managed to get a small tree down, although, f 
must say, it looked much more as if it had been gnawed down by the beavers 
than felled by the axe. ‘The fall of your first tree produces a glorious feeling ; 
shooting your first tiger is nothing to it. The denizens of the forest here are 
giants in height. There is no room for them to spread, and so they grow up- 
wards, to receive as much light aod rainas they can; and when you succeed 
in fe'ling one, it comes toppling down, crashing through the branches of its 
neighbours, and as it falls, thundering on the ground, makes the woods re- 
sound with its noise. When I bad the tree down, I lopped off the branches, 
and cut the trunk up inthe orthodox lengths of four feet each, and then split 
these untilthey were of euch a size that I could carry three or four in my arms 
atonce. We hada roaring fire that night! After having pretty well ‘ used 
myself up’ with chopping, and carried the wood in with a great deal of difficul 

ty, I milked the cow, which, by the way, is the duty of the men all over Ameri- 
ca. I now informed Mrs. Mattbews of my intention to stop a few days with 
her ; and in order to do justice to her request to make myself perfectly at home, 
I made a complete survey of the house, and looked into all the closets, so 
that | might know where to ficd any article | required. 1 determined on making 
the room, or rather loft, on the top of the house my bed-chamber. [fn all jug- 
houses, I think in the whole continent of America, this room is the same, and 
has the same contents. There is always a bed, covered with a buffalo.skin, 
D one comer for strangers,and sometimes a bedstead. There is always a 
long string of dred apples, which are, when ripe, pared, quartered and strung, 
and a quentity of ears of Indian corn picked out for the eced of next year; 
and there always is a spinning-wheel and a quantity of yarn, and sometimes a 
vom. After I had finished my survey, I resolved to prepare a more substan. 
tial meal than the one of which Thad partaken. Now, gentle readers, I wiil 
tcform you that I am a modest, quiet person, seldom talking about myself, and 
giving way toeverybedy on all points except two—these are, couking and 
. sing. I do not profess tohave a genius for anything else; but in these I cer- 
ainiy come out very strong. In the voyage out, my cookery was the theme of 


versal admiration. JI discovered no less than fifteen new methods of cook- 
mg rice, which perhaps I may one cay give to the worl! ; end biscait-puddings, 
bathe 5 onl > Regge — the rage. 1 he modesty, however, for which J have 
: ait, prevents me from informing you of the exceller.ce of the flour- 
“akes I made on the pretent occasion, which were raised with carbonate of } # 
potash, or ealeratus, as it is here called ; neither shal! I vaunt my fried ham. 


! 
4inocug 4 sat on ' ' 
souge the natives of Arerica generally (who are in a lamentable siste of 


beathenism with regard to cookery) associate this rich viand in the frying-pan 
with twice its own weight of grease. Suffice it to say, that the care.worn 
lady of the house approved heartily of my doings. Both Mr. Matthews and his 
wife began to recover fast, and we made an agreeable party in the evening 
over our cider and apples. ‘They were good-humonred, intelligent people, and, 
for their station im life, possessed a beter appreciation of good cookery than 
any others L have met ence. | felt asif L had known them all my hfe, and 
took as much interest in the farm as if it were my own. Bout my cash was 
running low, my clothes were becoming somewhat the worse for wear, and | 
found that, ia order to retain sufficient money to carry me home, | must work in 
some way or other for anew suit. In the midst of my cogitations on this sub 
ject Mr Matthews’s elder brother came home to see and be recoociled to him, 
and brought his family with him; so that, finding myself one tco many, I be- 
tuok myself, without forther consideration, once more to the road. I may as 
well add here—for it marks the vicissitudes of a settler’s life—that I received a 
letter from this couple a short time ago, informing me of their perfect health, 
and that they expected in a few years to be rich—that is to say, in land and 
stock, as money is rather a scarce article in Canada. 

Bathurst and a part of Simcoe district are chiefly occupied by half-pay 
naval and military officers, and such a neighbourhood should be chosen by 
those who are fond of good society, and who have some income, if it were 
oniy fifty poundsa-year, on which they could fall back if, through neglect, 
their crops should not be successful. The farm of a ~~ officer, 1 general, 
is considered a perfect joke among the other settlers. Enough corn is grown 
to supply his family and pay his servants’ wages, and no more, and if he has a 
hundred a-year besides, he is quite a nabob, and requires to do nothing bat to 
shoot and fish, and enjoy himself. When there are a dozen or two of such 
independent gentlemen collected within the space of a couple of miles they 


every eveoing; in fine weather they have pic-nics and fishing excursions 
and in winter go out sleigh-riding in procession, waking up their more quiet 
neighbours when they return at night by a concert principally sustained by 
corpet-a-pistons and tae buman voice divine. But they woo have nothing to 
depend upon but their farms, had better avoid such a neighbourhood ; fur there 
it 1s almost impossible for aman who is fond of good society, and who cannot 
spare time or money to enjoy it,to avoid being ruined. His wife must receive 
visits, and have a handsome sleigh; and his daughter will throw aside the 
Cook’s Oracle to study Lord Byron; and he wil! soon find that he will have 
to ‘clear out’ for some more quiet neighbourhood, and recommence life perhaps 
in a far worse condition than he began it. The settlers in this quarter are all 
exceedingly hospitable; but I did not get on so well with them as with the 
farmers. The information on the state of the markets, which | took every op- 
portunity of collecting, and which I retailed to great advantage everywhere 
else, did not produce the slightest interest here; and I was set down as an 
ignoramus because I did not even know the name of the favourite for the 
Derby, and had not the slightest idea whether the hundred, and ninety-ninth 
regiment had adopted percussion muskets or not. 

Before starting back for the United States, | will say a few words on the 
different classes of emigrants. Canada olfers the greatest inducements to 
agricultural labourers ; they are always in request, and at good wages. Me 
chanics may remain out of work for months at a time, but good farm-servants 
can almost anywhere obtaia situations. Theyare treated well by their employ- 
ers; and from the exccllent system of education, the mere contact with the older 
settlers bighly improves both their minds and morals, and in a short time they 
may count on being themse.ves employers of labour. I never knew or heard 
of a sober industrious couple that came out, even if they had not a farthing in 
the world when they arrived in ‘Toronto, who had not, at the end of ten years, 
a well stocked farm of their own. I donot think that, in general, single me- 
chanics are better otfthan good workmen at home—perhaps the ouly exceptions 
are blacksmiths, tailors, and shoemakers. ‘Their wages are nominally higher; 
but owing to the great scarcity of money, work is generally paid on the track- 
system, and an order for a barrel of flour oraham is of very litth use toa 
man who is paying two dollars a-week for his board, Ifa mechanic of any of 
the common trades has a few pounds to spare, and cannot get work in the 
large towns, let him buy enovgh of land near some village in a good situa. 
tion, to support hisfamily. It a skilful workman, he will soon have acon- 
nexion in the surrounding country; and when the neighbourhood beccmes 
more populous, his established reputation wiil prevent ail injury from com 
petitors, But to all intending emigrants | say marry. Itis an axiom with 
the domestic economists of North America, that a man and his wife can live 
for less than a single man, even inacity. But do not suppose that a wife 
can be easily met with in Canada, Wotuen are in as much demand there as 
dollars; and none that are young and in good health need remain for many 
months without being either married or engaged. When families bring out 
female servants, it is necessary, in order to prevent their going off at atime 
when they ere most wanted, to make them sign a written agreement to serve 
fur a stipulated period. 

The better class of emigrants may be divided intothose who have a small 
annuity and those who have acapital. The former will do well, even if they 
have but twenty or thirty pounds a-year; they can buy ahundred acres of 
good land, for which they can pay in instalments spreading over twelve years, 
commencing at L.2 for the lot, and annually increasing until it reaches 
L.16 in the last year; and they muct be very idle if they cannot make their 
farm support them comfortably while the annuity is paying the instelments, 
and purchasing stock and agricultural instruments. Those, however, who 
think of embarking all their property inascheme by which they will, for years 
at least, be deprived of the luxuries, and many of what they had considered the 
necessaries of life, would do well to consider before they take this step. A 
steady persevering person, if used to agriculiural pursuits, would get en very 
well; but a young man, who had perhaps lived im a city all his life, end who 
had not very clear ideas as to which end of the plough went first; and who 
wished to become a settler for the sake of hunting deer and bears, would 
very soon find his capital slip through his fingers, A Canadian farmer must 
work harder in summer than an English ove, on account of the sudden changes 
of the seasons and the length of the winter; and in winter he will have to get 
in firewood to last during the next year. If he gets over his chopping soon, and 
has no friends to visit, he may have a little shooting for a few days; but in 
gencral he will not require any gun but an old musket to drive away the pigeons 
in spring ; and pretty sharp practice he will have in banging away all day at 
birds that do not come in flocks, but in clouds some three or four miles long ; 
and, after all, if he should lie in bed after davbreak, perhaps he may find that 
the half of a field of corn has taken toitself the wings of the morning. Per- 
haps the best way for a young man of this kind to learn what he has tu expect in 
the back woods, and to gain a knowledgeof the world in a cheap manner, would 
be to go on the same plan as | wastavghtto swim. When bathing on the 
sea-side, | was enticed into a boat, and when about thirty yards from the 
shore, I was thrown overboard into the deep water by my remorseless father. 
Before this 1 hed always considered that there was some bodily defect that pre- 
vented me from floating ; bat somehow or other I very speedily managed to get 
on land, aud have been able to swim ever since. Lethim leave his capital at 
home, and with ten pounds in his pocket start for Canada in the cheapest way, 
for ke must begin to rough it at once. Let him stay there a year, and if at 
the end of that time he writes home to bis friends that he has chopped for 
three months in the bush in the depth of winter, sleeping at night in a bark 
shanty ; that he has, by the blessing of Providence, ouly cut off two of his 
toes, had atonch of the fever and agve, his face skinned by the March 
winds, and suffered from the snow-blindvess, and knows the bite of a musquito 
when he feels it; and if he adds that he has worked during a whole harvest 
cradling and binding at jast four times the rate they reap in England, with the 
sun at 80 degrees in the shade, and says that he is still determined to become a 
settler, then, and not till then, that young man may be considered fit for a 
backwoodsman. He will become rich in a few years, and may send home for 
his money and a wife; the wife at all events, money orno money. 

There can be no doubt that Upper Canada is the best place for the emi. 
grant who intends to settle in North America. He will not only have the 
advantage of living amung fellow-countrymen, who, whatever may be their 
character at home, will here be sociable and anxious to assist and advise him, 
but he will be onder a lighter government. The taxes are not nearly so heavy as 
in the United States, as im that country they have not only to pay for the national 
expenditure, but also each state has a large establishment of its own to be 
supported by its citizens. The land and climate are as good in Canada asin 
any of the old siates; and a farm neara good market can be had for less 
money. [t is true that much better crops can be raised on the banks of the Mis 
sissippi and its tributaries ; but the countries in that region are exceedingly un- 
healthy ; and who is there that would purchase the sdvantage of growing 
twice the quantity of corn on an acre by the Life of friends near and dear to 
him? 

The winter was now fairly set in; sleighs of all sizes and descriptions were 
dashing along the roads, without, however, making any further sounc than was 
cansed by the musical tinkling of belie fastened round the horses’ necks 
Winter seems to be the time of the year most enjoyed by the backwoods- 
man Jt is then that the produce of his farm is brought to market, both on ac 
court of the badness of the roads in summer preventing much land-carriage in 
that season, and from the facility with which great weights can be drawn 
vog the surface of the snow: this period is also devoted, by the old set- 
tiers who have time to spare, tovierting their friends It is common enough 
for a farmer and his family to make a circuit of perhaps a hundred miles in 








a large market.sleigh drawn by two horses, spending a day or two with each 
of their more intimate fnends. 

As I found that, after | was used to it, chopping was the kind of labour the 
most agreeable to me, it being cleanly work, and the exercise sufficient to 
keep me warm even in the coldest weather, | resolved to employ myself in that 
manner until I had acquired a few necessary articles of clothing, ae I hed before 
this time reduced my werdrobe to what could be carried in a pocket- 
handkerchief, Lengaged with a man who was clearing some land about thirty 
miles or so west of St. Catherine's, on the Welland canal, end who, beside 
being a farmer, had a share in a mill, and owned a tavern and a store. Be 
sides myself, there were three other choppers, one of them also an English- 
man, anda raw hand. We were a!l to be paid in goods at the rate of about 
eighteeupence for each cord—which is a pile of wood in four-feet lengths, eight 
feet long, and four feet high—and a dollar a-week was to be deducted from each 
for board and lodging. Two cords is an average day's work, although § 

have known some to cut down three, and even four. The firet fortnight of 
chopping is exceedingly trying to a tyro, but after that 1 becomes 
evough. It is not a work that requires so much strength as skill, or, as che 
Americans cell it, the fling of the axe; and for that reason, a person who 
has not been used to hard work, aod is in good health, will, from his arme 
being supple, and easily adapting themselves to the exercise of furce ina new 
direction, have an advantage over the superior strength of an agricuttural 
labourer or an excavator. Our mode of life was pleasant enough We had 
breakfast as soon as it was light, and chopped until one o'clock, when a 
tin horn, blown by the wife of the ‘boss,’ summoned us to dinner; after 
that we worked til! sunset, when we supped, and generally spent the eveni 
in listening to the adventures of one of our companions who had trave 
through a great part of America, lived fortwo vears among the Indians, and, 


lead a very pleasant life. They havea reunion at one or other of their houses | asa sailor, visited several parte of the world, I have no doubt that i‘ he were 


to write an account of his life it would make a very readvbic book. We ocea- 
sionally shot a deer, rather plentiful in the surrounding woods, but which are 
rapidly disappearing before the advances of man. After I had spent about a 
month in this way, | met with an aceident very c to chopp 1 was 
beginning to cut down a tree, and when a out the first chip, not making 
my stroke sufficiently slanting, the axe merely 'ook off a piece of the bark, 
and came dowa on my foot, making what is techoically called ‘a spread- 
eagle,’ altbough not a large one. This would have been dangerous to mem 
Eng'and, but the atmosphere here is very favourable for healing cuts, and my 
blood being in a good state from exercise, | was quiie well in a fi 
However, as I had, doring the time I was laid up, to pay for my board, the 
sum I had expected to have made was much reduced; and ae | did not careto 
remain in this place any longer, I was obliged, in order that | might have 
enough to purchase clothes, to draw on the amount | had reserved to teke me 
home; and after I bad done so, I found I should only have cnsege Uy the 
strictest economy, to carry me to ove of the Atlantic cities | accordingly 
shaped my course for the fails of Niagara, intending to cross to the United 
States at that place. 

As I was passing through aclearing on my first day's journey, Lwas hailed by 
aman who was splitting rails for a fence by the side of the road, and, om 
turning round, was not a little surprised to see Mr. Eccles, the quondam weav- 
ler, and whom | before mentioned as one of my shipinates. He groe'ed me very 
| joyously, and while walking up to bis house, which was in sight, informed 
me that he was living on atarm parchased by Lis brother, who had come outa 
few years before in a condition similar to his own, and who at present was 
building a store at a village a couple of miles off. Our sudden arrival startled 
Mrs. Eccles, who, in consequence of her husband's having cut a piece off his 
; boot on his first day of chopping, bad been living since in a continued state of 
nervousness, expecting to see him come in with some mortal injuries, and who 
had therefore prepared a large pile of lint, « ball of bandages, and a roll of 
sticking-plaster, in case of accidents. They both looked very different from 
the pale sickly beings they were on board ship I stopped with them a couple 
of days, assisting them as much as was in my power, for they were exceeding- 
| ly ignorant of the various contrivances or make-shilts that are matters of ne- 
; cessity in the woods I heard since that they had both been laid up with the 

‘ naturalisation fever.’ Such emigrants as these, who have been accustomed 

during life to a sedentary employment, aud one that seems #0 unhealthy as 
| weaving, do not anewer fer farmers, unless they have some small capital 
to support themselves, or friends to assist them. ‘Their constitutions, weakem- 
ed at home by want of nourishing food and pure air. could net withstand the 
hardships and privations of the life of a pioneer They will have to adopt 
some other trade, a very common custom in America, or srt themselves up i 
business; and after they have gained experience by being ruined once or twice, 
which is sot there so grave a matter a6 it is in England, they may do well, 
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ETON SCENES AND ETON MEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF © DOCTOR HOOKWELL.” 


The Eton Montem! What an asso. iating name, and what an enchanting 
sight to many thousands! First, there are all the old and middle aged men 
of the earth who were educated at Kton—statesmen, bishops, law dignitaries, 
country gentlemen, fellows of colleges, members of Parliament, with clergy- 
men and barristers ‘ad infinitom’—just think, even with the bills of mor- 
tality before our eyes, what numbers have escaped as yet the ills that flesh is 
heir to, and then with these set dowa in a number which no man could count, 
the still greater multitudes who have been spectators only in that scene where 
the others were active participators, Add to these the generation that has 
more recently bid adieu to Eton—think of their Montems, and the multitudes 
attendant on them, and then take into the reckoning the nearly seven hundred 
boys now at Eton, with all their connexions, and the number of spectators that 
gazed upon their Montem, and then truly we may say that the kion Montem 
becomes a national matter, an affair worthy to be headed by the Queen and 
the Prince, and from every corner of the land some‘ viva’ in favour of ite 
continuance must arise. 

Whatever may have been its origin, whatever more barbarous custom it 
may have superseded, albeit a once religious ceremony has become @ gor- 
geous spectacle of flaunting gaieily—who that has ever been a partaker in its 
snirth can say that there is an atom of harm belonging to it? but rather, will 
not hail it asa pleasant remnant of good old English days yet clinging to us, 
despite the modern philosopher, the sour politician, and their miserable jargon 
of political economy. 

But now we must change our tone, and relate our recollections that cling 
faithfully to the name of Montem, and that dearer name of Eton! What a 
magic word! Well did Richard West, when recalling the scenes of early 
friendship to the recollection of his Etonian friend Gray, exclaim, ‘ the v 
thought, you see, lips my pen with poetry, and brings Etonto my view!’ We 
did Mathews, in his beautiful Diary of an Invalid, note the cricket-match at 
Rome, ‘ Eton against the world, and the world beaten in one — ;’ and 
well does D’Israecli applaud Eton to the very skies, even in his random piec- 
tare of Eton life and Eton Montem, And when Cowper sat down to indite 
Tirocinium, suppose we that for a moment he could have thought upon Eion 
and Etonian kindness and humanity 7 oh no, he had Westminster too vividly 
before his excited imagination; and it is recorded by the commentary of the 
world that Westminster boys never meet in after life on the same congen 
terms that ever amalgamate in heart and soul the scions of ‘ Henry's bol 
shade.’ We will safely aver that the traest portion of Gray's melancholy 
on a disatnt prospect of Eton College, is that which ree the mental oasis 
ot life’s wilderness, the looking back even trom ‘ bitter scorn’ and ‘ grinning 
infamy,’ to happy hills and pleasing shade, with the certain and welcome sen- 
sation, 





* 1 feel the gales that from ye blow 

A mumertary bliss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to wothe, 

And, redolent of yoy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring.’ 

But Eton, dear Eton, yousoon smile upon your happy victim. It is dread- 
tul uphill work before he successtally encounters the arduoas routine of edu- 
cation, and wel! is it for him that a ‘ first fault’ is sacredly followed by a free 
pardon. Bat then, among the motley group of young boys are some who are 
‘new boys’ like himself, and many others who cherish a gentlemanly and 
generous spirit. In this little world are found those who do not like to see 
others ‘ put upon,’ and very soon some manly fellow will take your part, and 
see you righted. Moreover, you soon fiod sume boy of kindred sentiment 
with your own, and then a friendship is formed, and what will not this pure 
and gentle friendship effect in your cause? Your companion will point out 
the lesson to be learned, will learn it with you, will walk and play with you, 
perhaps he sleeps in the same room with you, and then you gain confidence 
indeed. After awhile, your circle widens: none treat you roughly, or asa 
new comer, and you have only to remember to be kind and merciful in your 
torn. 

I was very fortunate in this respect. There were two boys, and what was 
vastly to my advantage, they were sixth-form boys, to whom (for | will now 
speak in the singalar number) I had been recommended. ‘The one was John 
Louis Petit, who is now writing so skilfully on architectural subjects, the 
eldest son of L. H. Petit, Esq., late M.P. for Ripon ; and the other, that son 
f genius and kindhearvedness, the late William Mackworh Praed, M.P. 
Petit was a large-grown and healihy lad, and one whose physical streng’h at 
once shielded and protected me. He willingly gave me the use of his ‘ name," 
that js, if any other boy of the sixth or fifth form wished to lag me at cricket 
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or in any other way, I had only to say ‘I was fagging for Petit,’ whether 
peally so employed or not. And if my word was disputed, it was Petit who 
was w fcel offence, and seek sevenge. But there is great honour at Eton oz 
pp AEE naiae’ is as good as the Bank of England, or a 

from O'Connell amid the bog-trotiers of ould Ireland. Praed was a 
different man altogether. He was very slimly made, not tall, and pale and 
eadaverous-looking, with rather large glassy eyes, and these said eyes weak- 
ened and reckiened with excessive reading and writing. But then he was the 
cleverest one in the whole school—among the sixth-lorm boys he was facile 

—he set the fashion too ot certain colluquialities to the whole schuol— 
and, moreover, he was conducting that very clever perialical, so well known 
asibe‘ Eiwnian.’ in short, Praed and the Evonian wasa later edition of Can- 
ning and the Microcosm. And then he was good-humoured, gay, and plea- 
sant to a degree, and even when a wicked punster in schoul-bours handed to 
him the following ‘ jeu d’esprit on his own name,’ 

* Warped in body, wa in mind, 
Warped in name, as ee wil find,’ 

his observation was, ‘Very impudent, but very clever,’ and he handed on the 
scrap of paper with mach glee. Ot course Praed had a host of friends, and 
when he took a decided interest in me (for my father and his uncle were the 
oldest friends) all his friends and acquaintances also looked on me with a fa- 
vourable 7 and among these were many stalwart fellows, some perhaps 
tyrannically inclined, but all of whom it were better to count on as being tor 
youthan against you. Pecit was reckoned very clever also ; so under the pro- 
tection of these two mighty ones in thei: ‘new generation,’ I soon found my- 
self comfortably settled, and could write home volumes of happy things to my 
delighted family. 

But more than all this, [ could clasp to my heart that prodigy of prodigies, 
that extra miracle in Uncle Toby’s eyes, atriend. O, if Jean Paul saystraly, 
* Love one human being pureiy and warmly, and you will love all,’ if the 
accomplished and most amiable authoress of ‘ Blue Stocking Hall’ (Mrs. 
Wilm« of Clilton) echoes the sentiment o1 Jean Paul, when she writes, ‘ those 
who love a few best will love all most,’ then, Alexander William Wellesley 
Leith ! sn loving you with warmth and sincerity, how must I have embraced 
as brethren the woole human kind. Leith was the eldest sen of Sir George 
Leith, Bart., and his uncle, Sir James Leith, had borne a brave and conspicu- 
oas part in the Peninsular War. At the siege of Badajoz, Wellington must 
have been greatly indebted to the skill and gallantry of Sir James Leith. 

The father and uncle of my friend were both generals in the British army ; 
and I believe the clan of Leith, as a Scotch clan, is now nearly extinct, But 
never has it been my lot, in all my intercourse with mankind, since leaving 
Eton, to meet with any one at all approaching the nobleness, talent, and real 
benevolence of Leith’s character. flow we first became acquainted, I cannot 
now remember, but from that first hour up to the very last of my sojourn o1 
nearly eight years at Eton, we were the very marked Pylades and Oresies, the 
genuine Nisus and Earyalus, of the school. Yes,—I feel confident Leith 
would have risked his life for me, and I am sure | would very cheerfully have 
laid down my life forhim. It was not the romance of friendship, but the 
true answering of heart to heart that cemented our affection, and in those 
young days it was pare, unadulterated, and sincere. Leith was vastly my 
superior, and | beheld him with admiration; he saw something in me that he 
loved, and thus he singled me as his bosom companion out of a number of 
nearly six hundred boys. So great was our attachment that the approach of 
the holidays became almost a subject of regret, and my long journey home- 
ward, with all its delightful anticipations, was somewhat saddened because 
Laith wasnot with me. As Bishop Patrick says, ‘1 felt but half a man with- 
out my triend.’ And thenon my return to Eton, the first endeavour was to 
find out if Leith had arrived—or, it we met by good chance at the inn at 
Slough, how joyous was our meeting, how much bad we to say, how much to 
resolve on doing. We cared not for the rude and boisterous games of other 
boys, but we loved long and diflicult walks into various portions of the coun- 

try, and above all to roam far and wide through Windsor Park, to watch the 
deer, the hares, the squirrels, and other creatures at their gambols. On one 
pastime we were united with other boys, and that was rowing in boais upon 
the Thames, This ‘pulling in the boats’ is a great and healthy recreation 
at Eton. Ii is, par excellence, the aristucratic and the manly recreation, ‘Tamer 
boys play at cricket in the summer, and hockey in the winter; but the man- 
lier youths pull in the boats during the summer, and play at football in the 
winter, Leith was a youth of uncommon prowess, and the most athletic in 
the school. I speak of him for the few last years he was at Eton, and he was 
a noble fellow indeed. Like Napoleon among his marshals, none ether could 
approach him in feats of strength and skill. Above five feet ten inches in 
height, he possessed singular depth of chest, and vigour of limb, It was said 
that no model in Jackson's sparring-rooms in London sui passed the symme- 
try and robustness of his arm. In that day, pugilism was at its height—and 
Spring and Langan were in training near Virginia Water, and many of the 
superior pugilistic contests took place in the neighbourhood of Etou. The 
Marquis of Worcester, now Duke of Beaufort, used then to walk arm-in-arm 
with Spring, who was a finely-made, Roman-countenanced looking feliow— 
and Colone! Berkeley (now Lord Segrave), the unfc rtanate Pea Green Hayne, 
and many other sporting charaeters of ton, were accustomed to assemble there, 
and of course Eton boys would catch the spirit of the age, and go to see these 
Sghis, as well as lay their bets on them, Moreover, there was Cannon, the 
m bargeman, an object of great attraction to all young Etonians, and he 
was to contend with one Joshua Hudson, a noted pugilist in the London ring. 
When he returned from his successful contest, no Roman conqueror was 
ever more triumphantly received, tor every street in Windsor was blocked up 
as though the whole tide of population from all parts had flowed in, and he 
was borne on stalwart shoulders amid the dense masses and their loud huzzas 
the king and dictator ot that vast mob, Leith and myself, and nearly the 
whole school, caught the reigning infection of the day, and never were we 
happier than when we could steal away in chaise and four, a merry and 
crowded party, to witness a first-rate fight at Colnbrook. And we may be 
pardoned this, when it is recollected that Oxtord herself, learned and pious Ox- 
1, was not free from the contagion, for when I went up to be matriculated 
well do [ recollect the complaints made by the staid tutors of th 
young men who had craved leave of absence, some to meet relatives, some 
feigning domestic afflictions, some obliged to meet their London dentist, but 
all going to Chichester to witness the second contest for the ck ‘ 
between the Silurian born Spring, and the Hibernian Langan. 

Now Leith was well formed tor practice in all athletic exercise 8, while I 
was more slender in form, but not without a high spirit. Leith and myself 
had fagged our way up the school, ever keeping near from the lower fourth 
even to the sixth form, and we worked our way not withoat distinction, Leith 
especially, was a beautiful Latin verse writer, and several of his compositions 
were read before the assembled school; and some verses of my own on the 
stale subject of angling, wherein | caused the angler to hold conyerse with 
his tiny captive :— , 


vam pionship 


* And when he fain would pull thee out, 

God help thee, then, thou litte trout, 

To pull old Isaae in,’ 
rendered me notorious for the introduction of a sort of humour and wit in 
Latin verse, and loud were the plaudits, incessant the peals of laughter, amid 
which the excellent Doctor Keate read out my selected lines from the elevated 
rosium. Leith was in ecstasies during this performance, and more pleased 
than if he had written them himself, and tb this day | have his good-natured, 
clever ye sparkling before me with delight; that, eye alas! now perished in 
the cold and hard grave! ? 

Leith soon became everything to Eton .No Beau Brummell ever exercised 
such asway. Noone at all came near to him in personal appearance, and 
few in intellectual power. How well will the present Earl of Burlington, 
then the clever and accomplished Cavendish, remember him; and the Duke 
of Baccleuch, the most amiable of beings, and his brother, Lord John Scott, 
the bravest and inost daring of all Eton boys. The Marquis of Douro and 
Lord Charles Wellesley were very fond of Leith, and in short, the whole 
school looked upon him asa kind of admirable Crichton. ©O when he en- 
tered the large upper school room, wherein all the boys were seated on each 
side, what cheering, what shouts of gratulation arose. There is a pe caliar 
time at Eton, on a Sunday between the chapel services, when the boys all 

neet, while the head master reads to them from the Spectator, or some other 
work of that order; at which time they have licence to express approbation or 
disapprobation of any upper feliow-scholar—and if there be a tyrant he geis 
& tremendous hooting, and if there be one who is peculiarly liked for his 
ee kindness, he is applauded till rafters, beams, and all shake 

in. 
j I do think I have seen Leith applauded for a full quarter of an hour, the re- 
iterated bursts becoming louder and louder, and I, as the friend of Leith, his 
very shadow, have otten come in fora share of the lion’s popularity. As may 
be expected, in our day, there was much imitation ot the great world in the 
litle world, and therefore pugilistic contests were not uncommon. At one 
time these boyish encounters were strictly forbidden, and the consequence 
was, that a boy, on a sudden quarrel with another, stabbed him with his pen- 
knife in such a manner as to brivg on ultimate death. There is a mona- 
ment in the chapel on which the circumstance is related. After that paintul 
event the system of boxing was no longer torbidden. «With Leith there was no 
one in his later years to contend, and for myself, { abhorred it, but still, when 
dragged into a contest, went through with it in the best manner | could. 
There was a boy named Biggs, the son of a great Wiltshire courser and 
sportsman, with whom [ used most frequenily to contend, for he would not 
let me alone, and 1 scorned to call in Leith’s majestic aid, Yet Biggs and 
snyself were good friends, for he was naturally good-nature!, and | should 





e numbers of 


like to meet him aga.n. One circumstance which led me into an encounter 
may just here be related, The young Lord Roches had been particularly 
put under my care, for 1 was high up in the school, and vested with authority. 
His guardian was the present Devon, who was at that time Mr. Court- 
ney, and acquainted with my father; and I had also known Lord Roch es 
when with a private tutor, before he went to Eun. Now ona ceriain day, 
when a great Caledonian festival in honour of St. Andrew takes place, the 
Scotch boys at Eton celebrate the day at a large dinner, and to this the young 
Lord Rothes sought admiuance, but was refused admission by the Duke of 
Buccjeuch and others, on the score of the inappropriate marriage of his mo- 
ther. This nettled the irascible young Lord, and instantly came to me. 
On my interference, sharp words passed between the Hon. Mr. Ashley and 
myself, and the surrounding boys soon cried out ‘a fight, a fight,’ anc led the 
way into the pugilistic arena, the playing fields, There I was victorious, 
alter an arduous and spirived combat, for young Ashley was a lad of true 
courage. rd who is now deceased, was a good-hearied daring 
fellow, but once imprudently and thoughtlessly cut through the enormous 
tope by which the heavy barge on.the Thames is drawn, and the barge float- 
ing down from the Brocas across the Bridge, was placed iff imminent dan- 
ger, and it was said his lordship was obliged to pay a considerable sum of 
money in the arrangement of matters. o 

Though never liking pugilistic encounters, and not being of that rough and 

hardy genius to bear punishment from the fists ofa fellow-mortal, yet still if 
could be done when a fight could not be prevented, or when being unfair- 

y conducted, I did not flinch from the line of a : An instance of this I 

willrelate. Once, on going accidentally into the playing-fields, 1 beheld the 
usual circle of boys, and heard the shouts which proclaimed the existence of 
acontest. On getting up to them, | found not very many present, and the 
most unfair and going on. One ofthe combatants was the present Earl of 
Hillsborough, toen ‘a new boy,’ and the other was a commoner of long stand- 
ing, and who held what might he cailed rather a ‘ blackguard’ reputation 
among his schoolfellows. But, in this case, he had assembled his friends 
around him, and all, with the exception of a very few, evidently wished to 
see the young lora beaten, merely because he was a lord; and well to work 
the commcner went, as though he had particular carnal satisiaction in drub- 
bing one of the aristocracy. I perceived how matters stood, and it was near 
the end of the fight. The young nobleman was being beaten, but seemed re- 
solved never ww givein. ‘There he was, sitting on his second’s knee, the se- 
cond himself pale and feartul of being attacked, yet faithtnl to his principal, 
The friends of the other called ‘ time’ as it suited their combatant, sometimes 
hurrying it on if they saw his op ponent suffering, and, vice versa, sometimes 
delaying it. 1 was so struck by the heroism of the young lord, that at once 
I determined on supporting him,and stepping into the ring immediately kad it 
cleared ont, and set him on my knee. This was a godsend to him—it cheered 
him, while it struck terror into the others—and he rallied so as to contest three 
or four rounds with considerable energy. Had I appeared sooner, he would 
have beaten his opponent I verily believed, but matters were too far gone, and 
instead of prolonging a useless contest, | gave in tor him, and took him safe 
home to Tucker’s house, which was near, and saw him attended to. 1 then 
left him, and as the upper boys rarely knew very much of those below them, 
thongh all lower boys knew the upper, I know not whether I ever came in 
contact with him again; but somewhile afier 1 left Eton he could beat as 
many bargemen as could stand before him—indeed, he could very easily 
clear Windsor bridge of them, and enter the very barges themselves in pur- 
suit of fugitives. Since a melancholy occurrence at Christ Church, Oxtord, 
wherein the Hon. Mr. Osborne was injured fatally, in a mere sporting 
wrestling match, | have little doubt but that any exhibition of his giant 

strength has been in abeyance. But he isa fine fellow, and when he bade 
defianee to the advance of O'Connell and his repealers in the north, the pro- 
testants of Ireland cheered him as though he were ademigod sent to Jead them 
on to certain victory; and monster as O’Connell is, physically speaking, the 
gallant young earl would have loved to throw Ireland’s king a summerset 
that would have mystified the idias of repeal for a season more than all the 
sound law of Mr, Attorney-General, and caused him, to use a favourite ex- 

pression of his own, to grin like a brass plate upon a coffin. 

Of course it was always expected that Leith would superintend any affairs 
of honour that arose out of feuds that boys invest, like other children of 
larger growth, with singular importance. ‘This he did in the most humane 
way. One unfortunate circumstance, however, occurred just at the close of 
his Ktonian career, which cast a heavy gloom over the whole school and 
neighbourhood. A very handsome, spirited little boy, named Ashley [the 
fourth son, I should suppose, of the Earl of Shaftesbury) quarrellead and 
fought with another boy named Wood, son of Colonel Wood, M.P. for the 
county of Brecon, and who is now, I believe, the member for Middlesex. 
Wood was a lad of noted courage, and taller than young Ashley, but perhaps 
not much stronger. 

The fight was a fair one, end very long, but at length young Ashley was 
carried off the ground in a kind of stupor, caused from some flow of blood 
to the head from over-exertion, and alter being put to bed at his tutor’s house 
(the Rev. Mr. Knapp’s) he died. Leith had wished bim to give in, but he 
would net, and other lads urged him tocontinue. Of course this melancholy 
result led to an inquiry and coroner’s inquest, and on finding a verdict of man- 
slaughter by the jury, young Wood was arrested as a principal, and Leith 
and others as seconds. They were bailed out in heavy recognizances to ap- 

ar at the Aylesbury assizes, and Leith repaired to Lillies, the seat of Lord 

ugent near Aylesbury, there to abide the time. On the morning of the assi- 
zes they were all put to the bar, accompanied by Lord Nugent and the mem- 
bers of several leading families, but no prosecutor appearing against them; 
they were acquitted. indeed, it would have been no satisfaction to the Shatfies- 
bury family to have sought anything like revenge or punishment, for nothing 
could replace their lost son. ‘That dreadful result of fighting is often in my 
mind, although I had left Eton just before it happened, and { have the look 
of that brave boy, with his cheerful manners and handsome countenance, ever 
before me as freshly as though I had seen him but yesterday, His brother, 
my antagonist, was greatly affected, and I heard that he sought a commis- 
sion in a regiment that was about to proceed to Malta, for the sight of his 
home and family unaccompanied by his gay little brother, would totally have un- 
nerved him. All the Ashieys were boys of acute and benevolent feelings, but 
exceedingly high-spirited in look and manner, and every one of them were 
beloved in the school. It was on behalf of this little fellow, that Leith, not 
long before, had chastised a man named Shutes, a circumstance that wiil be 
vivid in the remembrance of every old Etonian of that day. 

I might relate much of Leith’s feats ot extraordinary prowess—how skilful 
he was in the sword-exereise—how he beat the best Highlanders in Scotland 
at hurling the bar—how he traversed throughout France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, ltaly, &c., challenging the students and others everywhere—how he 
walked fitty miles a day for many days, climbed mountains, rowed up before 
impassable rivers, and how he at last married a very amiable lady, and set- 
tled down in a beautiful cottage on Loch Lomond—although he used to say 
that a house at Athens, with a hill of vines rising behind it, was the acme of 
his wishes—but I must first say a word on the high and gifted powers of his 
mind and intellect. 

It was the extraordinary power of his mind, combined with his unusual 
strength, that led me, in the commencement of this account, to regard him as 
an ‘admirable Crichton ;’ and in the days of the ancient philosophers. when 
vigour of body as well as of mind was held necessary for the character of a 
complete philosopher, Leith would have been considered as a Plato indeed. 
In our happy days at Eton, the fame of Lord Byron was at its height, Sir 
Walter Scott was publishing his novels, and his poems were in high request, 
and Moore’s poetry was perused by everybody. Leith, as well as myself, 
was a great reader, and we literally devoured Byron, Scott, Moore, and others, 
reading them at breakfast every morning, and until late at night in bed. O 

















nering, or [vanhoe, or the favourite of all, Old Mortality, was io be relinquish- 
ed. ‘There was a very large Byronian party at Eton, of whom Leith, King- 
lake, and myself, were the chiefs, and perhaps we used too much to effect By- 
ronianism—and sure I am that it would have been better to have been imi- 
tators or followers of Southey and Wordsworth. But the ‘ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers’ had just come out, and who then could have courage to 
profess ardent admiration of the Lake Poets? Of that ‘Excursion,’ which 
was ‘ my aversion ’ according to the misanthropic Lord, Southey has spoken 
more in accordance with public estimation now, when he writes ‘ Jeffrey talks 
of having written a crushing Review of the “ Excursion.” I desired my in- 
formant would telt him, that he might as easily crush Skiddaw.’ 1 believe, 
if we had fallen in with Wordsworth’s poems, we should have liked them, 
but somehow or other, they did not cross our path, and not until { went 
to Oxford did 1 know the value of Wordsworth and Sorthey—albeit the Rode- 
rick and Thalaba of the latter had certainly been extremely admired by Leith, 
and Kinglake, and myself. Leith wrote a most elegant poetical epistie to his 
aunt, Lady Fletcher, of Ashley Park, Surrey, mother of the present ainiable 
and Etonian baronet; and Kinglake penned a very superior monody on the 
death of Lord Byron, which appeared in the Twunton Courier. 1 shall never 
forget the effect of the intelligence of the death of Byron upon our little litera- 
rary coterie at Eton. For days I could not learn a lesson with any spirit, and 
his remains were lying in state in London. I wished to ran away trom 
school and witness the funeral procession. We fel as men would fee) when 
a refreshing stream has ceased to flow, and they are parched with thirst with- 
out pros; ect of relief. 

Poetry, history, and biography, were afl read largely by Leith. We car- 
ried books with us, and read aloud in Windsor Park, in Stoké Park, and 
anywhere in the fields, always choosing some retired and romantic spot 
Leith, | believe, was never punished by flagellation, and yet very few at that 











how I have hated the summonses in‘v school, when Waverley, or Guy Man- | 
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time escaped the vengeance of the rod in the sinewy arms of Dr. Keate. 

He became so perfect a master of the Latin end Greek longuapes a he wae 
his exercises, his excellent 





never ata in construing, and alli including 
nes of Greek iambics, and his poetical translations of Greek ¢ me 

th the highest orn of his teachers. His tutors, the Rev. Mr. Plum- 
tre and the Rev. Mr. Okes, both men of known talent, will bear me out ia 
this remark. After he left Exon, and while studying law at Edinburgh, be 
wrote some ¢ 1 articles for Biackwood’s Magazine, as well as furnishi 
those pages with translations from the Greek poets, and this at the time whee 
poor young Price, of Hereford (an Etonian too,) was enriching that i 
with such singularly beautiful translations also of the poets of Greece. 

And now my pen must desist awhile. If I have dwelt on budily accom- 
plishments as connected with the character of Leith, it is because they were 
in accordance with the spirit of the day. Lord Byromeven celebrated a Jack- 
son in verse, and Lord B ron’s friends whom he thought incomparably of 
more genins than himself, even Charles Matthews, who was drowned 
Cambridge, he the learned and witty fellow of Downing College, had cherish- 
ed thoughts of going into training to compete with Dolly Smith in the ring. 
Thanks to the temper of this time, that pugilism is no more! compl 
knocked on the head through its own bravery, and the barbarisms of i's very 
nature. What Scipios are at Eton now, I know not—whether the succession 
be continued or broken, | cannot tell. i am sure I should designate them as 
‘ puny moderns’ when the noble form of Leith arose in my recollection. Bue 
to every old Etonian | would exclaim, in the words of Ceabbe, 

‘Can you not, brother, on adventares past, 
A thought, as on a lively prospect cast ? 
On days of dear remembrance! days that seem, 
When past, nay, e’en when present, like a dream ; 
These white and blessed days, that softly shine 
On few, nor oft on them- have they been thine ? 


———— re 
BEFORE AND AFTER DINNER. 


Tue various propensities and dispositions of different individuals, have ofter 
been dissected and described by metaphysicians and moralists ; but, so far as 
we know, few have undertaken to descant on the fact, that every individual pre- 
sents many, and sometimes opposite characteristics at ditferent periods of the 
same day. Some men, though amiable enough in the main, are remarked to be 
peculiarly tetchy on rising in the morning; others, when they feel sleepy at 
night ; but there is no period when one is so likely to make one’s self disa- 
greeable as just before dinner. ‘No person,’ says a learned writer on diges 
tion, ‘ will deny that hunger is a painful sensation, whatever may be his opi- 
nion of appetite.’ When, therefore, a man feels hungry (which he generally 
does a little while before dinner), he is in pain; and when a man is in pain, 
he cannot be expected to feel comfortable within, or to make himself agree- 
able to others. On the contrary, the moment his sensations glide from appetite 
to hunger, the outworks of philosophy givegway ; the enemy saps the very foun- 
dations of his character. When, therefore, you want to see a sanguine man 
despond, a cheerful one sad, a forbearing man impatient, or a benevolent one 
uncharitable, watch him while being kept waiting for his dinner. The best of 
tempers will not, atsuch a moment, require much provocation to get ruffled. 
My friend Rollau offers an apt example of these frailties. For about twenty- 
three hours and three quarters out of every twenty-four, a better friend, a 
kinder husband, or more indulgent father, does not exist; but make vour introduc- 
tion to him during the fifteen minutes before dinner, and you will conclude 
him to be the reverse. His wife’s smiles are unheeded, his children’s prattle 
forbidden, his friends’ remarks unanswered And wo unto the household should 
the cook prove unpunctual ! 

This is the dark side of the case. Most people are well-disposed after din- 
ner. In proportion as pain is great, so are the pleasuresof alleviation; and, 
when the cravings of appetite are satistie’, not only do the good qualities uf 
mankind regain their ascendancy, but their bad ones hide their diminished heads 
The Chinese believe that the intellect and affections reside in the stomach ; and 
really when one considers the entire moral revolution which occurs immediately 
after dinner, the notion loses half its absurdity. ‘Ihe change which takes place 
is so complete, that to describe people who have dined, it is only necessary to 
invert everycharacteristic of those who have not : then the despondent are filled 
with hopes ; the irritable appear patient; the melaccholy are gay; the miser 
becomes philanthropic, and the misanthrope good company. Misfortune is 
never so stoically received as when it makes its appearance after dinner One 
day news came to Rollan that he had lost several thousand pounds; Juckily, 
it arrived while he was enjoying his dessert, and he heard it without a sigh. It 
is, however, terrible to contemplate the effect the black intelligence would 
have had upon him if communicated during his anteprandial susceptibility ; for 
on that very day he had previously shown the most intense mortification because 
dinner was pot announced till very nearly four minutes and a-half after the fixed 
time ! 

Besides the inward characteristics which separate men who have and men 
who have not dined into two distinct classes, there are outward and visible signs 
by which they are readily separated and recognized. 

The man who has not dined may be known as he walks homeward by the innpa- 
tience expressed in his gait and aspect, and the fidgetiness he manifests if you 
should stop him to have a little conversation. Wo to you if such a conver- 
sation refers to any affairs of your own, in which you w sh to interest him for 
the sake of his assistance or advico. He cannot even be civil on such topics. 
Should your observations refer only to the chit-chat of the day, the case is little 
vetter. He takes decidedly different views as to the merits of Roland’s Grand 
Assault last Saturday, and cannot at all agree in opinion with you that the wind 
is promising tochange from the east. | With regard to the state of the country, 
he is clear and unhesitating: all is going wrong, and starvation is staring the 
country in the face. This, however, does not make him a whit more tolerant of 
the beggar who now comes up as if to illustrate his argument. He silences the 
whine of the petitioner in an instant by a threat of the police. 

Arriving at his door, he announces himself with a sharpness of ring which 
startles the powers of the kitchen intoa fearful animation. Mary, as she opens 
the door, answers the question, Is dinner ready? with an aflirmative at all 
hazards, and then plunges down stairs to implore Mrs. Cook to make her fib a 
truth. Stalking abstractedly into his dressing-room, he fails to find, first the 
boot-jack, then the soap, and it is well he does not summon half the household 
to show both, to his confusion, in their usual places. The slightest tumult 
amongst the children three floors up now annoys him. His wife, to fill up the 
time tll dinner appears, asks his opinion of some new purchase, which was 
made because she knew he would like it ; but, to herextreme mortification, he 
wonders how she could choose such an ‘ugly thing.” As the mmute hand of 
the time-piece approaches the figure twelve, he commences an anticipatory lec 
ture on the advantages of punctuality, which increases in earnestness at every 
second after the clock has struck, and is gradually rising to the severity of re- 
primand, when—happy moment—enter the soup ! Now commences an entire 
change in his external aspect, and in about twenty minutes he becomes 

The manwho was dined. Behold him now, seated in his lounging chair. 
His countenance is o’erspread with a smile of satisfaction. The harsh and 
grating tones of his voice are mellowed to softness; and instead of addressing 
his wife in half-snappish laconics, he converses in the most suothing terms of 
affection and endearment. On being enticed to take a second glance at the new 
dress, he thinks it isnot so ugly after all: indeed, of one thing he 1s quite 
certain—though he does not pretend to be a judge—bat the colours will be- 
come her complexion admirably. This is the moment generally seized upon by 
ladies of tact to put in practice that pretty process of getting their own way 
called ‘coaxing.’ At such moments new bonnets are promised, and cheques 
written for milliners’ bills. Evening parties are arranged, ‘ regardless of eX- 
pense,’ and lessons from first-rate music-mas'ers contemplated for elder daugh- 
ters. This, bringiog the rest of the junior branches in mind, leads to the ring- 
ing of the nursery bell, and though the children may happen to get up 4 race 
along the stairs to see who can get into the parlour first, and thereby create & 
most deafening clatter, the well-dined father blesses their merry little hearis, 
and is delighted that they are in such excellentspirits. Should a friend drop 1, 
instead of being wished almost anywhere clse, he is pressed to remain; and 
a quarter of ar hour's conversation shows that the host's opinions concern- 
ing the weather and the state of the country have wndergone a change. Its 
after dinner that Britain is pronounced the greatest, best, and happiest nation 
in the world. ‘The distress of the country fades gradually from the view; '* 
dwindles down to a few interesting cases of operative manufacturers thrown tem- 
porarily out of employ, or of distressed agriculturists in picturesque cottage® 
being kindly received by sentimental ladies or philanthropic country gentlemen. 
Then is the time that subscriptions to public charities are paid up, and coal and 
blanket societies planned for the ensuing winter, Nor does this sort of hopeful 
patriotism solely vccupy the imagination of the man who has dined His own 
affairs present themselves to him in brighter colours than at any other time 
He buids castles in the air, congratulates himself on the improved aspect 0 
his affairs, and very likely asks his wife, in the event of thoir ever keepimg * 
carriage, what colour she would like the horses to be? He appea's to his 
friend as to the best mode of investing spare capital ; aod asks him if it be true 
that a certain estate in the neighbourhood is in the market, dropping * the 
same time a hint that, if it should come to the hammer, he shall attend the 
sale. Inshori, after dinner everything seems coloured witha pleasing pink, 
which, speaking more strictly, is merely the moral medium through which we see 
the objects of our thoughts 
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These, then, are the «!most opposite effects often betrayed by the same mae 
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pefore and after dinner. Let us, however, return to the subject in a larger 
__-more general—point of view. Man's aud sentiments being swayed in 
a great degree by bis sensations, the former will geverally be hopetul or de- 
dent as his sensations are pleasing or painful; and who will deny that 
these are more pleasing when his appetite is satiated than when it ts craving? 
There are exceptions to this rule, no doubt ; for we have heard of gourmands who 
hanger and thirst after an appetite in order to enjoy the pleasure of satisfying 
it, and whose despondency only commences when they find they cannot eat 
avy more. But these are happily few, because unnatural exceptions. Na- 
sure tells us when to eat by exhausting our forces, and by making it a pain to 
disobey, and a pleasure to obey her dictates. Snappishness before, suavity 
after dinner, certainly form the general rele. This becomes 4 very important 
maxim in suitors and favour seekers. How many an individual has marred his 
fortune by asking the favour that would have made it, before, instead of after 
pis patron’s dinner! So fully convinced is an extravagant young Oxford friend 
of ours of the necessity of timing his applications to ‘the governor’ fur more cash, 
that he invariably sends him letters by the day mail, that they may catch the 
old gentleman napping just after dinner. The managers of charitable societies 
ovariably make their collections after the hearts of the subscribers have been 
d by a first-rate tavern feast. ‘The trade,’ par excellence disarm the 
business-like caution of the bookseilers at their annual auctions by a like ex- 
pedient, and never think of putting up a single lot tll after the removal of 
the cloth In short, a thousand similar instances might be adduced to show 
that the tide of fortune and liberality flows highest after dinner. How differ- 
ent is it during the hour before! Then it is that quarrels are begun, and 
law pleas commenced ; then it is that cross fathers cut off erring sons with a 
shilling, and wives and husbands talk of deeds of separation; at this inauspi- 
cious period editors become super-particular, and reject the lucubrations of 
doubtful contributors; and critics get so uncommonly vigilant, that scarcely 
anything in a book will please them. Reader, when you have a favourto ask, 
a bargain to make, a contribution to send to a magazine, or a book to for- 
ward to a critic, be careful, if you can possibly help it, not to address*yourself 
te an empty stomach. 





LIFE OF LORD ELDON. 


Still, his saccess ia his profession was by no means equal to the reputation 
which he had now acquired; and, despairing of obtaining sufficient business 
in London, he had accepted the Recordership of Newcastle, and was about to 
guit London and to settle in his native town, when he was retained by Lord 
Carzon in the Clitheroe Election Case. Mr. Cooper, who was to have led 
this cause, was detained at Oxford by iliness; and Mr. Hardinge, the next 
counsel, refused to open it because he was not prepared. The committee was 
w sit at 10 o’clock on the 14th of March, 17381; and about 8 o'clock in the 
morning ot that day Lord Curzon, to whom Scout had been recommended as 
‘a young and promising counsel,’ called him out of bed and requested him 
w open the petition on his behali. Scott undertook to make ‘a dry statement 
of facts, which he accordingly did, ‘and the cause went on for 15 ¢ays.’ 

‘{t found me,’ says Lord Eldon; ‘ poor enough, but { began to be rich be- 
‘ore it was done; they leit me 5) guineas at the beginning; then there were 
10 guineas every day, and five guineas every evening for a consultation— 
more inoney than | could count. But, better still, the length of the cause gave 
me time to make myseifthoroughly acquainted with the law,’ 

Hardinge seems to have repented of his refusal to open the case, and went 
down to Westminster intending to reply for the petitioner, but the committee 
considered that such a course would be unfair, and in a very marked manner 
ealled upon Scott; and, although his client was beaten by amajority of one, 
yet so able was the speech which he delivered, that Sir James Manstield went 
upto him in Westminster-hall and strongly advised him to remain in London, 
and to give up all idea of retiring to Newcastle. 

‘ Afterwarus,’ he says, ‘ Wilson came to me and pressed me in the same 
manner to remain in London, adding, what was very kind, that he would ia- 
sure me 400. the next year. I gave him the same answer as [ had given 
Mansfield. However, I did :emain in London, and livedto make Mansfield 
Chiet Justice of the Common Pleas, and Wilsona Puisne Judge,’ 

His success in London was now no longer doubtful, and his metropolitan 
fame made his circuit business increase ata very rapid rate. In regard to 
the latter, Lord Eldon, at one of his levees, in 1815, said to Mr. Spence, Q. 

“You will perhaps be surprised to hear that [ was first brought into notice 
on the Northern Circuit, by breaking the Ten Commandinents,’ “I should,” 
says Mr. Spence, “ have supposed him to mean that he had read his briefs on 
Sanday; bat there was that good-humoured gleam otf the eye which every 
one wao recollects him will understand, and which puzzled me. He con- 
tinued, “ I'll tell you how it was. 1 was counsel in a cause the fate of which 
depended on our being ableto make out who was the founder of an ancient 
chapelin the neighbourhood, [went to view it. ‘here was nothing to be 
observed which gave any indication of its date or history ; however, I ubserv- 
ed that the Ten Commandments were written on some old plaster which, from 
its position, [ conjectured might cover anarch. Acting on this, I bribed the 
elerk: with 5s. to allow me to chip away a part of the plaster; and, afier two 
or three attempts, I found the keystone of an arch, on which were engraved 
the armsol an ancestor of one of the parties. This evidence decided the cause, 
and I ever atlerwards had reason to remember, with some satisfaction, my 
having on that occasion broken the Ten Commandments.”’ 

His first success at Durham was in the case of ‘ Adair v. Swinbourne:’ 

* An issue had been directed out of the Court of Exchequer to be tried at 
Durham upon a question of very great importance to coalowners. ‘ We had,’ 
saidLord Eldon to Mr. Farrer,‘a consultation at Durham, at which were pre- 
sent most of the leaders of the Northern Circuit, Jack Lee, ‘Tom Davenport, 
andothers. Alter we had hada good deal of discussion, Lee said, ‘ Scott, you 
must jead this to-morrow’—and, the other counsel assenting, I agreed to do so. 
o' 'e . Next morning we wentinto court. We had a special jury of 
gentlemen of the county, most intelligent men, well acquainted with coal and 
collieries. Buller, who was trying the issue, when I rose to reply after the 
defendant's cas? was closed, saidto me, ‘Mr. Scott, you are not going to 
waste tne time of the Court and of the jury by replying? You have ‘hot a 
leg to stand upon.’ Now, this was very awkward--.a young man, and the 
judge speaking so decidedly. Howeverl said, ‘My Lord, in 99 cases out of 
100, | would sit down, hearing the judge so express himself; but so persuaded 
am | that I must entreat your lordship to allow me to reply, and | must ex- 
press my expectation of gaining a verdict.’ Well, I did reply, and the jury 
retired, and after consulting six or eight hours they returned and actually 
gave the verdict in my favour. When | went to the ball that evening | was 
wceived with open arms by every one. Ol, my fame was established. I 
really think L might have martied half the pretty girls in the room that night. 
Never was a man so courted. This cause raised me aloft.’’ 

From the Anecdote Book, and from other sources, Mr. T wiss gives anum- 
ber of most amusing circuit stories of those days, trom which we select the 
iollowing :— 

‘At an assizes at Lancaster we found Dr. Johnson’s friend, Jemmy Bos- 
well, laying upon the pavement—inebriated. We subscribed at supper a 
guinea jor him and half-a-crown for his clerk, and sent him, when he waked 
hex! morning, a briet with instructions to move for, what we denominated the 
writ of ‘Quare adhwsit pavimento,’ with observations duly calculated to in- 
duce him to think that it required great learning to explain the necessity of 
granting it to the judge before whom he was to move. Boswell sentall round 
the town to attorneys for books that might enable him to distinguish himself, 
but in vain. He moved, however, forthe writ, making the best use he could of 
ihe observations in the brief. The judge was perfectly astonished, and the au- 
dience amazed. The judge said, ‘1 never heard of such a writ; whatcan it 
be that adheres ‘pavimento?’ Are any of these gentlemen at the bar, able to 
explain this 7” he bar laughed. At last one of them said, ‘My Lord, Mr. 
Boswell! last night ‘adhesit pavimento.’ There was no moving him for some 
time. At last he was varried to bed, and be has been dreaming about him- 
self and the pavement,’’ 

Another story was told to Mrs. Forster by Lord Eldon, in regard to a 
party at the house of a certain ‘ Lawyer Fawcett,’ who yearly gave a dinner 
to the counsel going the circuit. It was as follows:— 

‘On one occasion,’ related Lord Eldon, ‘I heard Lee say, ‘I cannot leave 
Fawceu’s wine: mind, Davenport, you will go home immediately after din- 
her to read the brief in that cause that we have toconduct to-morrow.’ ‘ Not 
1’ said Davenport; ‘leave my dinner and my wine to read a brief! No, 
no, Lee—that won’tdo.’ ‘* Then,’ said Lee, ‘ what is tobe done? Who else 
tsemployed?’ Davenpori—‘Oh! young Scott.’ Lee—‘Oh! he must go. 
Mr. Sent, you mast go home immediately, and make yourself acquainted 
with that cause belore our consultation thisevening.”’ ‘This was very hard 
upon me; but [did go, and there was an attorney from Cumberland, and 
‘nother trom Northumberland, and [ do not know how many other persons, 
areuty late, in came Jack Lee, as drunk as he cuuld be. ‘ I cannotconsult to- 
bight—I must go to bed,’ he exclaimed,and away he went. Then came Sir 
Thomas Davenport: ‘ We cannot have a consultation to-night, Mr. Words- 
Worth,’ shouted Davenport, ‘don’t vou see how drunk Mr, Scott is? it is im- 
possiole to consult.’ Poor me, who had scarce had any dinner, and lost all 
iny Wine, | was so drank that { could not consult! Well, a verdict was given 


against us, and it was all owing to lawyer Fawcett’s dinner. We moved for 
@ new trial, and I must say, for the honour of the bar, thut those two gentle- 
-y n, Jack Lee and Sir Thomas Davenport, oaid all the expenses between 
sr = the irst trial. [tis the only instance [ever knew, but they did. We 
novel f 


tanew trial (onthe ground, [ suppose, of the counsel not being in 





their senses}, and it was granted. When 1 came on the following year the 
judge rose and said, ‘Gentlemen, did any of you dine with the lawyer Faw- 
cet yesterday ? for it = did [ will not hear this cause till next year.’ There 
was great laughter. e gained the cause that time.’ } 

The memorable argument in ‘ Ackroyd v. Smithson’ fixed the attention of 

Lord Thurlow upon Mr. Scott, whom he thenceforward treated with great 
distinction in private as well as in public. 
‘He became,’ says Lord Eldon, ‘ my steady friend; but he showed it rather 
oddly in one circumstance. Sir Grey Cooper had wriuen to him to ask him 
to give me a commissionership of bankrupts, and he promised he would. 
Now you know 160/. or 170l.a year would have been a great thing to os; 
but he never did. Jn after life { reminded him of his promise, and inquired 
why he had not tulfilied it, and bis answer was carious: “It would have been 
your rain, Young men are very apt to be content when they get something 
to live upon; so, when | saw what you were made of, | determined to break 
my promise, t0 make you work ;’ and I dare say he was right, for there is 
nothing does a young lawyer so much good as to be half siarved: it has a 
fine effect.’ 

In the spring of 1783 the,Coalition Ministry of Lord North and Mr. Fox was 
formed, its nominal head being the Duke of Portland ; and Lord Thurlow hav- 
ing retused to join this motley Administration, the great seal was put in com- 
mission. Through the commissioners, Mr. Scott, whose reputation was how 
firmly established, received from the Duke of Portland an offer of a silk gown, 
which, after some hesitation, he determined to accept. Finding, however, 
that Erskine and Pigott, both his juniors, were also to be called within the 
bar, and that they were to be sworn in a day before himself, so as tw give 
them precedence over him, ‘he retracted his acceptance, as he could not con- 
sent to accept promotion by anv waiver of his professional rank.’ His firm- 
ness carried the point with the Lurds Commissioners. Erskine and Pigott 
were placed in their proper position, below hin; and the independence and 
self-respect which he so decidedly manifested throughout this transaction were 
no: without effect on the subsequent successes of his professional lite. He 
acted in the same spirit when Lord Weymouth, through Lord Thurlow, offered 
him a seat in the House of Commons tor Weobly, in Herefordshire. His 
reply was, that he could accept it only on condition that his conduct in Par- 
liament should be entirely independent of Lond Weymouth’s political opi- 
nions ; and, unfettered by any promise or pledge, he was elected for that bo- 
rough on the 10th June, 1783. His maiden speech io the house had reference 
to Mr. Fox’s India Bill, but it can hardly be said that he spoke against that 
measure, for he merely advocated deliberation, and it is pretty clear that, at 
the time, he was strongly influenced by his favoutite apophthegm, ‘ sat cio, 
sisat bene.’ His second speech was on the same subject. He then opposed 
the bill in a very decided manner ; but, although the speech ‘contained some 
ingenious argument, it was overran with quotations and far-fetched allusions, 
neither suited to the taste of his auditors, nor congenial with the dry nature of 
the subject.’ ‘ His vocation,’ Mr Twiss most truly observes, ‘ undoubtedly, 
was not for rhetorical embellishment; and he evinced his juagment in forth- 
with desisting from this flighty style, and placing his reliance thenceforward 
on those more substantial facu'ties in which no man was bis superior.’ 
Sheridan on this occasion peppered him most unmercilully; and he seems to 
have been not a little mortified at the failure of this elaburate attempt; but 
he profited by the failure. 

The India Bill was lost in the Lords on the 17th of December, 1783, and 
ou the following night George IIf. put an end to the existence of the Coali- 
tion Ministry. A new Administration was formed under Mr. Pitt, ‘ the 
dawn of whose power,’ says Mr. Twiss, ‘ was beset with storms; but he 
stood high above them in the unbroken sunshine of Royal favour, and in no 
long time saw the clouds roll off beneath his feet.’ The majority of the 

House of Commons was strongly hostile to the new Administration, and a 
systematic opposition to the progress of the public business was consequently 
organized. That majority, however, gradually decreased, and, early in the 
following session, it dwindled down to one, when Mr. Pitt resolved on a dis- 
solution. As usually happens when perties are nearly balanced, each side 
of the house charged the other with corruption, and Scott, about this time, 
writes thus to his relations in the north :— 


“* No dissolution to-day—life promised by Pitt till Monday, and no longer 
promised ; but whether to be enjoved, doubtful. Both our Newcasile mei- 
bers voted against us last night ; but the majority, you see, crumbles; and it 
it was not for North’s myrmidons, which he bought with the Treasury 
money, we should have a complete triumph.’ ‘This letter gives us the impu- 
tation made by the Tories. ‘The Anecdote Book records the counterblast of 
the Whigs :— 

‘ During the debates on the India Bill, at which period John Robinson was 
Secretary to the Treasury, Sheridan, on one evening when Fox’s majorities 
were decreasing, said—‘ Mr, Speaker, this is not at all to be wondered at, 
when a member is employed to corrupt everybody in order to obtain votes.’ 
Upon this there was a greatoutcry made by almost everybody in the house, 
‘Whoisit? ‘Name him! name him!’ ‘ Sir,’ said Sheridan to the Speak- 
ei, ‘I shall notname the person. lis an unpleasantand invidious thing to 
do so, and, therefore, I shall not name him. But, don’t suppuse, Sir, that | 


as soon as you could say ‘ Jack Robinson.’” 

Although Mr. Scott, on some few occasions, distinguished himself in op- 
position to the measures of Mr. Pitt, yet there was so general an accordance 
in their political views, and the reputation which the former had ety in 
his pretession and as a debater was so high, that, on the elevation of the At- 
torney-General, Mr. Pepper Arden, to the Ministership of the Rolls, in June, 
1783, and the advancement of Sir Archibald Macdonald to the Attorney- 
Generalship, the office of Solicitor-General, which the latter had vacated, 
was conferred upon him, When presented to the King, to kiss hands on his 
appointment, George LIL,‘ in spite of his teeth, laid his sword upon his shoul- 
der and bade Sir John arise.’ Scott intimated tothe King a modest wish to 
decline the honour of knighthood, but His Majesty only answered, “ ‘ Pooh, 
pooh, nonsense,’ and gave him the accolade without further parley.’ In the 
autuma ofthe same yearthe King was attacked with that malady which 
soon assumed the distinct character of mental alienation, and forced upon 
the consideration of Parliament ithe means for supplying the exercise of the 
Royal functions, 


In all the steps taken by Ministers relative to the important question of the 
Regency, the legal doctrines on which they proceeded were, it is generally un- 
derstood, derived from Sir John Scott, who also took a prominent part in the 
discussions which ensued upon the subject in the House of Commons. He 
and Mr. Pitt seem, indeed, to have been the principal speakers, ‘and,’ says 
Mr. Twiss, ‘the arguments of the Solicitor-General appear to have received 
an extraordinary attention, for almost every speaker of importance on the 
other side attempted some answer to Sir Join Scott.’ While, however, the 
Regency Bill was still in committee of the House of Lords, the reports regard- 
ing His Majesty's health became decidedly favourable, and the further con- 
sideration of the measure was in consequence postponed. The recovery of 
the King proceeded rapidly, and, on his perfect restoration, he sent a message 
to the Solicitor-General to call upon him at Windsor :— 


‘The command was of course obeyed. The King told him that he had no 
other business with him than to thank him for the affectionate fidelity with 
which he adhered to him when so many had deserted him in his malady.’ 

On the 15th of June, 1792, Lord Thurlow gave up the great seal, which was 
transferred to his hated rival, Lord Loughhorough. What the immediate 
cause of the rupture between Mr. Pitt and Lord Thurlow was Lord Eldon 
does not appear to have known, but when he was inlormed by Mr. Pitt that 
they had quarrelled, Scott at once said ;—~ 

‘ Mv resolution is formed. 1 owe too great obligations to Lord Thurlow 
to reconcile it tu myself to act in personal hostility to him; and I have too long 
and too conscientiously acted in political connexion with yon to joinany party 
against you. Nothing is left for me but to resign my office as Solicitor-Gene- 
ral and to make my vow to the House of Commons.’ 

This determination, so worthy of his high character, was opposed by Mr. 
Pitt and by Lord Thurlow himself with equal earnestness. The former rea- 
soned aod implored in vain, but the latter succeeded, though with difficulty, 
in persuading Scott to remain in office, while he ventured to predict that, 
‘ sooner or later he must hold the great seal;’ adding, ‘I know no man but 
yourself qualified for its duties.’ ‘The appointment of Lord Loughborough 
was a bitter pil! to Lord Thurlow, who held him cheap as a lawyer, but 
feared him asa ready and popular opponent in debate; and Mr. ‘T'wiss gives 
several anecdotes relative to the rivalry between those two great law Lords, 
which are exceedingly amusing, and sufficiently characteristic of the rougb- 
ness of Lord Thurlow. 

* On one occasion, when Lord Loughborough was speaking, with consider- 
able effect, about a matter on which Lord Tharlow had a strongly adverse 
opinion, but which he had not studied in sofficient detail to he prepared for 
refuting his ingenious opponent, Lord Thurlow, as he sat on the woolsack, 
was heard to mutter, ‘If I was not as lazy as a toad at the bottom of a well, | 
could kick that fellow Loughborough heels over head any day in the week. 

In 1793, a season of no common difficulty and anxiety, Sir John Scott was 
appointed Attorney-General in the room of Sir Archibald Macdonald, who 
was promoted to the office of Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and Sir 
John Mitford succeeded Scott as Solicitor-General. ‘ The revolutionary poison.’ 
says Mr. Twiss, 

Disiributed by the French Republicans, had now begun to operate exten- 
sively in this country among thai ever irritable class ofthe puMic, whom idle- 





ness, ignorance, a violent temper, and a shallow understanding. predis pose 
to receive with willing ears the ‘ leprons distilment.’ A time theretore was con- 
ered by the Government to have arrived when the safety of the state requirs- 
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ed prosecutions which would involve heavier consequences than those auuack- 
ing under the English law to mere sedition,’ 

first experiments were successiully made in Scotland, and after some 
preliminary sieps had been taken and much anxious preparation made, 
Horne Tooke, and ten others were, by the new Attorney-General, before 
special commission issued for their trial, charged on indictment with the 
crime othigh treason, Hardy and Toeke alone were brought to trial, and 
they were tried separately—Hardy first. Mr. ‘I'wies gives a clear and 
very able outline of the main questions of fact and of law which were 
raised by these trials, into which our space will not, however, permit us to 
enter ; but the result of the trials—an acquittal in each case—induced many 
to doubt the wisdom and propriety of the course which had been adopted by 
the Government, and to question the discretion of the law oflicers of the Crown 
in charging the offence of the pnsoners as high treason rather than as a sedi- 
tious misdemeanour, of which they must almost certainly have been convict- 
ed. Loni Eldon's vindication of his conduct is able and elaborate, and well 
worthy of the most atientive consideration ; but Mr, Twiss leans to the op- 
posite view of the question and observes -— 

‘ The course pursved had, as Lord Eldon admits, been contrary w the opi- 
nion of many, Whose judgment was, {rom the beginning, that the Crown should 
prosecute, not for high treason, where tailure was probable, bat for seditious 
misdemeanour, where conviction would have been ceriain. ‘They consider- 
ed that a failure on a trial of treason would, by giving a temporary wiumph 
to the disaffected, produce for a while at least, the ill effect of weakening those 
very interests of monarchical government which it was the whole purp ose of 
the prosecutions to confirm. And it must be admitted to them that, if the 
charge had, in aceordance with their view, been framed as for a seditious 
misdemeanour only, and the evidence confined, as Lord Eldon intimates 
es that it might have been, within such limits as to have secured a conviction 
for that minor offence, there would still have been nothing to preclude a sab- 
sequent publication of that part of the evidence which haa been spared at the 
trial, by which course the Government would equally have conveyed all the 
material information to the public mind, would have had credit for forbearance 
in not aiming at the, ives of the accused, and would have finaily stood in the 
position of successful vindicators of the law and constitution. Such are the 
arguments on both sides of this grave gacuten ; and if, at thisday, the pre- 
ponderance appears to be against the policy then pursued, we must remember 
that we are now looking at the sabject after the event, and that the judgments 
which decided in favour of that policy were those of Mr. Pit and of Lord 
Eldon. 


In all the proceedings of the Government during these troublesome times 
Sir Jono Scott displayed the greatest ability and judgment, and acted in every 
matter ia which he was engaged with firmness aod moderation, The tegal 
measures brought forwards by Pitt for the suppression of political disturbers 
were all advised and prepared by the Attorney-General, and to his powerful 
support in the Commons is mainly to be attributed the succers which attended 
them. So valuable, indeed, had been his services to the Governnent, that 
in 1799, when the Coiel Justiceship of the Com son Pleas became vacant by 
the death of Sir James Eyre, and when Scott, worn down with the labour and 
fatigue of his office, made a point of succeeding to that appointment, Pat 
pressed him strongly to remain where he was, and expressed the deepest 
regret that be should quitthe House of Commons. Scott, however, felt that 
his health required retirement from the laborious office of Attorney-General, and 
Pitt at last yielded, on condition that he should, * with the Chief Justiceship, 
go into the House of Lords asa peer; andthe King consented, provided he 
promised vot to refuse the great seal when His Majesty might call upon him 
to acceptit,”’ These terms were agreed to by Sir Jolin Scott, who consequently 
became“ Baron Eldon, of Eidon, in the county palatine of Durham ;" aed, 
according to Lord Kenyun, the Common Pleas obtained by his promution oue 
of“ the most consummate judges that ever sat in judgment." 

* On the bench of acommon iaw court,” observes Mr, Twies, 

** No scope was allowed to his only judicial imperfection—the tendency 
to hesitate. A common law judge, when he has to try causes at Niet Prias, 
or indictmen sina Crown Court must sum op and state lis opinion to the 
jury on the instant; and when he sits tn dance wit hw brethren to decide 
questions of law, must keep pace with them wm coming to his conclusions, 

thus compelled to decide without postponement, Lord Bidon at once establiah 
ed the highest judicial reputation ; a reputation, indeed, which afterwards 
wrought sumewhat dissdvantageously against himself when Lord Chancellor,by 
showin g how little ground there wasfor his diffidence, and consequently how 
little n ecess ty for his doubts and delays.” 
{ To be continued. | 





STRICTURES ON CONINGSBY, 





abstain because there is any difficulty in naming him ; I could do that, Sir, | cation, and has stepped in with his opinions respecting it, 


Strictures on Coningsby &c. Pp. 36. London, Ridgway. 

The author seems to have felt that the reviewers by profession bad not 
completely done their duty (we trust the Literary Gazedte did) by this publi- 
Were he one of 
ourselves, we should not be ashamed of him as an associate ; for he is master 
ot an acute and able pen, and discusses his subject with crilical skill and 
talent, So thinking, we shall take leave to transier a few of his observations 
to our page; and first a general literary view :— 

‘A fondness tor light literature is the characteristic of the age. ‘The rug- 
ged and uneven stones on the pathway of learning, which the student of oid 
jogged over withou! complaining, are deemed, in these days, only fit for ‘the 
hoots ol the swinish multitude.’ The march of intellect must sow have its 
way smoothly shorn, We must luxuriate un the velvet surface ofa wooden 
road, and rival patentees are daily contending for the privilege of making 
‘the rough places plain,’ and of rendering our intellectual progress irre-is ibly 
inviting, All this is very well, and we have no intention to find fault with it. 
Our old ways have been in every direction bad enough, and whoever seeks te 
make them better performs a most acceptable service. But may we not, afler 
all,carry our love of ease and accommodation too far! May not the intellect be 
so spoilt by indulgence as to be not only unwilling, but unable to march at 
all According w all appearance, this is by no means an impossible case. 
If those who undertake 'o cater for our mental appetites, while they withhold 
from us all that old substantial Engtish fare upon which the reading public 
was formerly accustomed to feed and fatien, furnish us in lieu thereof with 
mere sentimental skimmings, decorated with a garnish of frost-work chat 
sparkles to the eye, but gives the brain no nourishment; if this course of in- 
dulgence is to be persisted in, it is time that we should ask ourselves, in what 
is ittoend? ‘There is no dearth ot labourers in the field of literature, and 
yet the world does not appear to be getting a whit the wiser? Is the fauk of 
this in the workmen, or is itt at a good article cannot be got because an in- 
ferior article betier suits the market? This question br us w the truth 
we have just glanced at,—that the popularity of an author's work isthe surest 
measure which can be taken uf the understanding of those wi h whom it is 60 
urgently in demand.’ 

Nothing can be more just than these remarks; and the writer proceeds to 
apply them to the popularity of Coningsby. He asks: 

“Have you read Coningsby?” Are its encomiasts cap ivaied by any 
thing eloquent and attractive in the style? Does the dialogue part of it de- 
velop any depth of political knowledge, or any powerful wrestling with long- 
received opinions} Are we let inioany secrets of government hitherto known 
only to the initiated? Have we any public characters thrown upon the can- 
vass with a well-practised, original, and masterly hand? Does it any where 
unfold the principles of any clique or party in the state—be it ‘ Young - 
or any other—that may enlighten the public as to its real views, and enable 
us to judge whether it is a nucleus of high manhood, or a thing of straw? 
Ot any ot these metits, in either kind, not a shadow is w be found. The 
writer could not produce any such eacellence if he would. {It is not his voca- 
tion. He has qualities that adapt him for it. That the wlarity of his 
work must be transient is certain; but the great question is, how came it to 
acquire such popularity at all !’ 

if we allow for the name of the author, already favourably known to litera- 
ture by his earlier productions ; to his position as a member of parliament 
and in society ; ‘0 no small share of pretence, supported by no small share of 
talent and hardihood ; and to the diffuse employment of publishers’ exertions ; 
we do not think the question difficult of solation, even had the work wanted 
the piquant saace of personality to excite the public appetite. Fancying 
these to be enough, we shall not foliow the writer into his exposure of absard 
and false style in Coningsby, which is glaring in the passages quoted, nor 
into hisotser details of criticism, but revert to more comprehensive themes, 

* It is true (says our author) such men as Lyndhurst, Brougham, or Sir 
Robert Peel, may treat such abuse and misrepresentation with indiflerence 
They may regard it as the price of their political elevation, and their moral 
courage may raise them above it. They kaow, wo, that their iptetlectual dis- 
tinction will live itdown. But many a man of weaker nerve—wonhy and 
excellent men nevertheless — wh» look with no hope but to the discernment of 
the public, and to no reward but its commendation, have sunk under such dis- 
coutagement, and their valuable services have been lost to us for ever. It is 
not a little to be lamented that works of fictionhave well nigh superseded those 
standard works ot our language, which were always found in the hands of self- 
educated men, and which furnisbed that substratum of solid knowledge upon 
which their subsequent ac quirements were founded. We live in an age ot 
periodicals. All subjects, whether political, religious, or literary, are minced 
and served up i9 short tracts, light and easy of digestion. No publisher in 
these times would think of laying “a Body of Divinity” on his counter. 





Even the stomach of a high churchman would revolt at it. So with politics; 
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volame, howeve: valuable, ou the science of legislation, would lie with its 
ie wocut, and with no chance of a customer. Nvt that all concern about 
and divinity is ata standstill, Quite the reverse. Evangelical tracts 
ase in number as ihe sands of the sea. In every village they are thrown in 
at the windows, and pushed ander the doors, unlil they become a drug, and 
the coulager makes waste of them. Puritanism has every where ‘its 
visiting districts, Religion is not sustained, as formerty, by virtuous training 
Sad by the influence of mural example. Both the mode and the market is 
changed. We uphold it now by ee ae and support it by fancy tairs ; 
fairs in which the well-dressed ladies who preside degradingly at the stalls, 
make themselves cheap, and their wares dear. 

"The ministers, as wel! in the church as the state, have their budget of ways 
and means ; and this form of taxation belongs to it, ‘Young England!’ What 
is it, we would fain ask, (hat has regenerated England with a second growth ? 
In the hopper of what mill has she been ground into juvenility ? And, then, 
‘The New Generation!’ by what harlequin’s wand has it been called into ex. 
jatence; and to what order does it belong 7 Is it the order of the Gilets Blancs, 
ot what other? These are grave inquiries; but there are others of more im- 

still. Have they brought with them any new remedies—homaopa- 

or bydropathic—for ihe cure of our constitutional ailments in church and 
state? Oris it only an army of obsrvation, with one eye upon the present, 
and the other upon the fatmre? It is early times; they are not yet sufficient. 
ty im the light. We can see their torm, but not their features; and their at- 
is for the present in a mist. ‘They appear to have no faith in any 

thing,or in any body! It was not thus in that Old Generation which has 
in the history of centuries, and to whom we owe our freedom as a peo- 

, and our greatness as a nation.’ 

Viewing Coningsy as their manifesto, the author handles it severely and goes 

observe : 

me. Phere is a change working in the national character of England, which it 
is dispiriting to contemplate. Among the worst signs of the times is that pre- 
vailing eagerness of gain which approaches to a mania. All the generous at- 
tribates of high and manly character which once distinguished it are fast fad. 
ing away. Individual ‘nterest is every thing. Every one is busied in stor- 
ing his own larder, careless of the thousands that are wearying onwards with 
an empty wallet. Society seems to have wrenched itself from all the old fast- 
enings. it has well nigh ceased to be trustworthy. ‘That confiding fellowship, 
which is the sou! of social intercourse, is withered and worn out by conven- 
tional artifice and the spirit of party. In business as in common lile, men get 
on by shifts and expedients. So boundless is our commerce, and so universal 
is the system of money-getting, that the nation is divided into two classes— 
debtors and creditors. Endless debates are carried on in parliament on the 

ject of national education, The ciurch claims to heve the popular mind 
in its holy keeping, and the bickering about infant schools is without end : but 
towards removing evil example and misery, pee is done. In the 
mean time, the multitudes are getting instruc:ion, regardless of the Church 
Catechism, and they are getting it in a very gloomy mode. Knowledge is in 
a ual state of transfusion from mind to mind. Among the working-classes, 

draw their life-breath in an atmosphere of their own,there are always cer- 
tain leaders whose opinions are looked upto, and whose sentiments on all 
subjects, whether of politics or religion, circulate from loom to loom, and 
from manufactory to manufactory. The operatives have atrain of thought 
fm their heads to-day which they had not yesterday, It is thus that with the 
million the process of education is perpetually going on.—Woe to the govern- 
ment that is unmind{ul of this, or treats it as a thing that may be trifled with. 

Truc it is, as | have elsewhe re said, tha! to enlighten the mind is to mena 
the moral character, and that no act can be more praiseworthy than the diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge ; but unless the bulk of the operative classes have 
teisure to profit by its diffusion, it cannot be uselul to them. It matters not 
how cheap the vehicles of its communication may be; in the present state 
of the working-class, the majority have scarcely time for rest, much less for 

reading. ‘The exhausted strength of to-day is recruited only to carry them 
through the labour of to-morrow. But in vain shall we expect the multitude 
to attend to the cultivation of their minds, till their bodies are clothed and ted. 
This ever will, and ever must, be their firststady. All beyond it mast come 
—if it comes at all—when the heart is at ease. At present the prospect of 
this is distant.’ 

We cry ‘Amen’ to most of these sentiments; and feeling their force, we 
tremble at ihe prediction founded upon them. 

* A greater revolation than the world has yet seen is still in the womb of 
time. Greater than that of France, but growing out of it. It will deal with 
property in a way that property has never yet been deali with. The present 
unequal distribution of it is pregnant with convulsion. A darkness has long 
been collecting in the horizon, prophetic of a storm, that when it comes— 
and it is not very far in the distance—well shake the territorial aristocracy to 
its foundations, It will be feit—and tearfully too—by weatth of every kind, 
whether of inheritance or acquirement. ‘The only source of hope that presents 
itself that the darkness may pass off, is, that the science of government is be- 
coming every day better understood, and our rulers more inclined to mould 
themselves to the spirit of the age.’ 

In conclusion: —* Whether , Young England ’ will eventually raise her head 
higher than La Jeu France, we cannot prophesy ; but of this New Genera- 
tion ; and its leaders, we feel no hesitation in saying, as a distinguished French 
man said of the upstarts of the French Revolution : — Jis ne valent pas ye diable 
@ go uverner. One generation passeth away’ and another generation cometh, 
—but the saying has passed into a proverb, that, ‘ When the old one is gone, 
there seldom comes a better :' and we suspect thie wil) hold true of the New 
Generation ; and that it will tarn out but an opiniative, empty, half-witied race, 
ecmpared with our valorous, sturdy, peak-bearded forefathers, whose virtues, 
we delightto honour. Inthese days, as of old, wisdom crieth inthe street, 
but no one regardeth her, All are forward to teach, but disdain to learn. In 
the midst of darkness, no one will walk by the light of his ows lantern. Each 
is desirous of making himself the organ through which the government is to 
come in contact with the people. ‘This is a mistaken policy, and conducive 
to no uselul purpose. The bee that has no hive makes no honey. It is well 
to treat all with kindness who press forward to heal vur grievances ; but let us 
keep in mind that commendabie caution which so often meets our eye :—' Be- 
ware of counterfei's, for such are abroad.’ Let us not be backward in curing, 
if we can, all removable evils; but let us not ignorantly tamper with them. 
There is many a wound that would not be dangerous if we did not ‘poison it 
by our remedies.’ 








TRIP DOWN THE ST. LAWRENCE. 
{A friend in Upper Canada has favoured us with the following letter | 
* Montreal, July Vth, 1844. 
‘My Dear ——. . 
‘You will probably be not a little surprised when I tell you 
that my first impressions have produced a disappointment which | couid hard- 
ly have expected upon visiting these scenesand objects, which appear so much 
to have excited the imaginations of the ancient Chroniclers of Canada. [i 
often happens that the greater part of the interest with which we invest places 
which we have never seen, arises from the association of ideas and events 
connected with them. Whoever has read anything of the early setilement ot 
Canada—of the slow and cautious manner in which the settlements were ex- 
tenced along the immediate margin of the mighty St. Lawrence, at first searce- 
ly extending beyond the range of the namerous fortifications thrown up for 
their protection against the incursions of savages—and the many adventures 
often ending in bloody rencontres with these rightiul owners of the soil. must 
feel in some degree the force of the historical associations to which 1 refer. 
Adding still more tothe effect thus produced upon our minds, are the exagge- 
rated accounts given by that peculiar class now nearly extinct, the ancient 
voyageurs. It was natural that the imagination of these simple-minded men 
should be wrought up to a very high pitch by the nature of the circumstances 
by which they were surrounded. ‘To appreciate their feelings, we have only 
to fancy a small band of hardy adventurers, threading their way in small boats 
tor hundreds of miles up a vastand unknown river, fall of rapids and shoals 
and studded with innumerable islands, the banks of which were still covered 
with primeval forests, inhabited only by savage tribes and wild beasts. 

‘ That which most strikes the traveller in descending the St. Lawrence 
from Kingston to this place, is, the magnitude of the river itself. It is certain- 
ly a noble anc majestic stream, visibly increasing in size, as it wends its way 
towards the ocean. But there is nothing, | should say, Imposing in the scene- 
ry—oot at least to the degree [ had been led to expect—nothing certainly ap- 
proaching to grandeur or sublimity. There isa sameness in the scenery of 
the St. Lawrence which soon tires the eye and fatigues the imagination. |: is 
devoid ot that boldness of character and prominence of outline, so essential to 
the production of beauty and sublimity in river scenery. In this respect it is 
by no means equal tothe Hadson, nor is the effect so pleasing asa sail down the 
Delaware, where art has supplied in the shape of numerous gentlemen's seats 
surrounded with green lawns sloping to the river’s edge and ornamented with 
beautiful trees, what is defective in nature. It may be that my ideas upon 
this subject may have become over fastidious, since my travels ina part of the 
world * where nature has been much more lavish in the awtully grand and 
beautifal. I should say ot the St Lawrence, that the river itself, rather than 
the scenery, is calculated to inspire the mind with feelings of sublimity and 
grandeur. , 


In order to form anything like a commensurate idea of the majesty of the 
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St. Lawrence, and of the immense volume of water that courses its channe 
to the sea, we must fancy to a river receiving the surplus waters of 
nearly one halt of a mighty continent, traversing in its course numerous vast 
lakes, and navigable for ships of the largest class tor a greater distance from 
the sea than any other in the world. One cannot contemplate this subject 
without having the mind irresistibly carried forward to the period when 4 
the application of industry and capital, under the fostering care o! lan 
the fertile and extensive tracts of lying to the north of the great es 
and the St. Lawrence, shall have become the seat of a rich and powerful peo- 
But such reflections are not aliogether in keeping with the purpose of 
letter. 
rhe route from Ki n to Montrea) is now amongst the pleasantest and 
most comfortable to the traveller, in America. There are two methods of 
travelling—the one by a large, fast, and elegant class of steamers, passing 
down the Long Soult rapids ww the Cote de Sac, and returning by the Corn. 
wall Canal. From the Cote de Sac to the Cascades there is sixteen miles of 
staging, thence to Lachine by steamer, and thence to Montreal, nine miles b 
stage again. The other method of travelling is by a smailer class whic 
down all the rapids direct to Montreal, and return by the Rideau Canal. 
Phe novelty of passing the rapids induces many to travel by the latier means, 
thongh neither so speedy nor so comforiable as the former, which is the mail 
li 


or] would also remark that{ was greatly disappointed in passing down the 
Long Soult, of the terrors of which I had heard so — accounts 
from those who have passed there rapids in batteaux, Durham boats, and 
rafts. The disappointme ut in this insiance, arose probably on account of the 
absence of that fear of imminent danger, necessary under such circumstan- 
ces to excite in our minds the sentiment of sublimity. Hence the effect in 
passing the rapids, where not the slightest accident has ever occurred to any 
of the numerous steamers navigating them, is not in any degree equal to that 
produced by a storm at sea or onthe lakes. a } 

The scenery at the entrance into Lake St. Francis, from above, is, | think 
the most striking of any on the river avove Montreal. ‘The almost innumer- 
able islands with which the river every where abounds, and which never any 
where rise more than a few feet above the water, here lose the rocky steril 
character they possess in the archipelago of the Thousand Islands, ‘I'be su- 
perior growth of the trees and the fresher green of the toliage give indications 
of a more fertile soil; whilst to the right as you gradua!ly emerge from the 
vast congregation ot Islets, the back is relieved by a ridge of high hills in the 
distance, the names of which | cannot ascertain. 

Judging as well as circumstances would admit, the farms on the bank of 
the river generally speaking, appear to be miserable attempts at cultivation, 
when compared with those up the shores of Lake Ontario, and in the more 
western parts of Canada. Nor could anything else be expected, when so 
many obstacies exist in the sterility of the soil and the rigour of the climate. 
The backwardness of the crops visibly increases as you descend the river. 
They are, I should think, from two to three weeks later every where below 
Kingston than in the Gore District. 

1 observed great numbers of men at work on the banks of the river at the 
different rapids, and was informed that the improvement.of the navigation 
was rapidly progressing. [ was much struck with the extent and magnificence 
of the werks at Cornwall. The locks are on the most gigantic scale; the 
largest, I believe, in the world, and capable of admitting the largest class of 
steamers onthe river. The beauty and solidity of the stone work, the pon- 
dreousness of the gates, and the easy and convenient method of opeaing and 
closing them, reflect the highest credit on the architect who planned, and the 
workmen who executed the whole. 

The canal at Cornwall is about twelve miles in length, and has six locks, 
which obviate the rapids of the Long Soult. All the various canals now in 
the course of construction on the river, and intended to obviate the numerous 
rapids, are to be on nearly the same scale, and are to have nearly the same 
style of finish as the one at Cornwall. 1 have understood that about two or 
three years more will be required to comple-e this great undertaking. Fur- 
ther appropriations of money, however, will be required. 

After the completion ot these works, who that knows anything of the rapid- 
ly growing trade and importance of Hamilton, can doubt that in a very lew 
years we shall have a superb line of first-class steamers running directly 
through to Montreal, only touching at the intermediate ports, By this means 
what an immense saving will be effected to the business man in time, be- 
sides the improved convenience and comfort of travelling. But the greatest 
saving will be gained inthe expense of transporting merchandize and pro- 
duce between the two places, without the frequent transhipments which now 
delay the forwarding, and enhance the value of thestaple articles of commerce. 
Whatever may be said through party and interested motives, of the impolicy 
of entailing upon this country a large debt forthe improvement of the St. 
Lawrence and the completion of the Welland Canal, merely another link of 
the great chain of internal navigation, | am satisfied that the present genera- 
tion will have cause to be grateiul to those who had the genius and foresight 
to project, and the courage to carry intoeflect, these vast and expensive under- 
takings. Of course much of the good that may be expected to result from 
them, or from any of the other public works, must necessarily depend in a 
great degree upon the good sense and moderation of the people of Canada, in 
directing their attention to the acquirement of wealth and the improvement 
of the country, instead of wasting both their time and their energies upon the 
worse than useless political questions continually raised by interested dema- 
gues and adventurers who have so long been the curse of this country. 

I arrived here yesterday (Sunday morning,) and my first sally into the town 
resulted in a visit tothe Roman Catholic Cathedrat. As there are but few 
buildings in the world devoted to the services of religion of greater magnitude 
than this, it naturally constitutes one of the leading objects of attraction to 
strangers visiting the city. It is said to be capable of containing 15,000 per- 
sons. I do not recollect its exact dimensions, Its length is, 1 believe, 220 feet 
with a properly proportioned width. It has two square stone towers in front 
on Notre-Dame street, each about 200 feet high. In one of these at an eleva- 
lion of nearly 100 feet, 1s the second largest hell in the world, the largest be- 
ing the great bell at St. Petersburgh. rom the top of one of these towers, I 
have just had a splendid view of the city and surrounding country—I am 
certain that no persons will regret the labour of ascending, when they have 
fairly contemplated the view on a clear day. On the one side you have an 
excellent view of the hill near Montreal, called par excellence, * the mountain,’ 
and on the other of the river, which here widens into a lake, nine miles in 
width, on the opposite shore, of which is La Prairie, and in the distance in 
the direction of Chambly, are seen the Belle Lisle and other mountains, 

By the numerous and substantial improvements made in its streets and 
docks, since the late rebellion, Montreal has become one of the finest cities of 
its size in America. Along the whole river front, fur a distance of three miles 
a beautifal and solid cut stone wal! has been built, far enough from the docks 
to leave room tor a wide street, with ample space for lading and unlading 
with facility ships and other cratis navigating the river. The wall and docks 
were constructed at the expense of the Provincial Government, and a duty of 
one per cent. on all merchandize passing through Montreal is levied ior the 
purpose of defraving the cost. The city is built of a very fine description ot 
lime stone well adapted to building. In the older parts of the town the streets 
are very narrow, but generally good, and are now as remarkable for theit 
cleanliness, as they formerly were for the reverse. Notre-Dame is at present 
the fashionable street, and the one upon which are all the principal retail 
shops, and the government offices. This and St. Paul’s the one mostly de- 
voted ty the wholesale stores, are paved in the centre with wovden blocks, 
and it appears to be more substantially done, than any of the same descripticn 
Lhave seen in New York or any other city. ‘The side-walks, however, are 
sO narrow as not to admit of more than two persons walking abreast. 

I leave this evening for Quebec, and will write you again from this city 





on my return, or from the Niagara Falls, where I propose spending a day or 
two. 
Yours, very truly, W. 
—<$< 
(From the London Punch.} 
ADVERTISEMENT. 
Mr. Poncu has the honour to inform the Pablic that he has lately 
SLAUGHTERED a FINE Russtan Bear, 

which has been cut up atier the most approved Fashion, and will continue to 
be served out for the benefit of the unfortunate Poles ot the Metropolis. The 
Public are respectfully warned against the nauseous stuff called ‘ Russian 
Balm,’ which has been laid on so uncommonly thick by some of Mr. Punch’s 
contemporaries, 

Tueataicat Invencigence.— We understand that the lovely and accomplish- 
ed dancer of the Highland Fling at a celebrated suburban Tea-garden has 
eloped with the facetious and insinuating primo buffo of a rival establishment. 
The ouffo had been starring it for a benefit at the [ea-garden where the {air 
votary of Terpsichore was permanently engaged, and is said to have won het 
heart by the exquisite feeling he threw into the song of ‘ Werry Ridiculous.’ 
The inamorata, who had to dance a naval hornpipe immediately afterwards, 
was observed to go through the doable shuffle with much embarrassment, and 
drops—since supposed to have been tears—were remarkod on her countenance 
during the final hitching up of the white trousers at the conclusion of the ef- 
fort. A short time afterwards, while the buff was on the stage, she was seen 
to watch him with intense interest, and at a particular passage in ‘O! Don’t 
I Love my Mother,’ she was led in strong hysterics to the green-room—a de- 
tached section of the bar-parlour. ‘The first restoratives that were at hand 
being freely resorted to, the danseuse became cunsiderably better, and at the 








end of the performance neither she nor the ougo were anywhere to be found. 


—_—_—  ———————_——————— 
The happy pai: were traced as having gone off by the ‘ last omnibus” and 
letters were received the next day trom Chelsea, stating that they ete 
linked im the bands of Hymen, and intended joining in a grand pas de deux tor 
the remainder of their mutual! existence. 

The young lady has at preseut nothing in her own right, and will be enti- 
tled to as much again on the death of aii her relatives. The gay Lotharic 
holds a dishonoured bill of a minor theatre manager, which he endorsed to his 
lovely partner previous to the performance of the marriage ceremony, so that 
it has ail the force of a settlement. 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


We perceive, with considerable satisfaction, that a new branch of sport has 
lately rushed into popularity. Swimming has recently become the subject of 
considerable excitement, and a match took place in a large tank somewhere 
in Holborn, when six swimmers contended for the championship of the cis. 
tern. The race consisted of three heats, twelve times the entire sength of the 
tank ; and the swimmers siarted off un the firing of a signal gun—which, we 
presume, must have been a pop-gun—in order to accommodate the nerves of 
the audience. We understand that it is intended to render swimming—it 
possible—a sort of rival to horse-racing, and that there will be an attempt to 
get up a species of St. Leger, to be call-d the St. Swithin’s, in the Serpeutine, 
We heartily wish success to this wholesome branch of British Sportsman. 
ship. 

ON THE UNCURBED LICENCE OF COUNSEL. 
By dealing out invective vain, 
From his instructions false and idle, 
The advocate of Running Rein 
Prov’d that his tongue required a bridle. 


PEEL’S ULTIMATUM. 

We were not astonish2d at the “ Dogs’ Protection Bill,” as we felt confident 
motiths ago, thet, as Parliament was going on, it was sure, before the Session 
was over, la go lo te cozs. 

EDITORIAL THANKSGIVING. 

There are, at present, no less than forty-seven Editors of newspapers im. 
prisoned in France. Itis —o the English press that Mr. Roreuce does 
not possess the same power as Louis Puiipre, or else Newgate would cop. 
tain three times the above nuinber; that is to say, every editor in the king- 
dom who would not praise him. 


A POST OFFICE PIE. 
The Stamford Mercury states that a day or two since a gooseberry pie was 
sent through the Post-oifice. For the sake ot those who ate it, we hope that 


Sir James had ro finger in it, the Home Secretary having, just now, not the 
cleanest of hands. 


A CASE OF REAL DISTRESS. 
[The following is a hit at Louis Philippe , who has recently called upon 
the French nation to make provision for one of his children.] 


The father of a numerous family is compelled to throw himselt on the 
generosity of a British public. He isa Freachman and has tried his own 
pation in vain. He theretore comes like Themistocles to place himself at 
the threshold of his most generous and powerful enemies, 

His name is Louis Philip—he wassecoguised by Benjamin D” Israeli, Es- 
quire, as Ulysses—he refers to that gentleman and Lord Brougham, whu 
both knew him in better days. 

He is not only a father but a grandfather ; and the poor little ones round 
about him are crying for bread. ht is awful how greattheir appetites are, 
and his paternal uld bowels yearn with pity at the notion of their want, 

He has a sister who is very kind to the children, and has come down with 
the dust as far as her humble means permitied.— His cousin Charles Dix by 
name, left him a pair of shoes, which he has worn ever since 1830; another 
cousin, one Antony Condé, died and Jeft one of his sons a decent mainte- 
nance. But there are a dozen lett—quite unprovided for—the unhappy father 
could not pay the money he promised to Léopold Bellechique, who married 
his eldest daughter, and who has been dunning him ever since. 

The world presents no instance perhaps of a parallel misery. 

And as his own people refuse to help him ; and as the English are prover- 
bial for their generosity towards Jews, Ashantees, GQuashimaboos, &c.— 
L. Philip humbly suggests that his own case be considered, and beseeches 
them to come down with the stumpy. 

The smallest subscriptions in money or goods thankfully received ; among 
which we have the gratification of announcing— : 
Daniel O’Connell, Esq. ‘ , ' 7 ‘ 01-2 

Lord Brougham . a pair of Shepherd’s plaid inexpressibles. 

Benjamin Sidonia, Esq. ‘ ‘ F 2 old hats. 

— Pecksniff, Esq., a warm and uncompromising 
admirer of virtue—a friend to distress—a lover of 
respectability—and a humble helper of all in need, A toothpick. 

Need we say that our Offices are open for the generous purpose of the 
subscription ? 

A Fortorn Hopr.—The Irish papers announce that the ‘ Rent’ this year 
will be upwards of 30,000/. We understand that poor Louis Philippe, disap- 
pointed in his dotations, has written to Dan to ask him ‘to doa bill 

WORKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW IN ‘PUNCH.’ 
Botttep Ane. Quarto. Apnorr, rate Hopcson anv Apsorr.—London. 

We have dipped into this production, and are happy to be able to express a 
favourable opinion of its merits. Much that comes before us for criticism is 
intolerably dry, but that -which we now have the pleasure to discuss is quite 
ol an opposite character. It appeals to the head rather than the heart, bat it 
possesses all the sweetness of the Meux combined with the bluff bluntness of 
the Barclay. At present we speak only of the quarto edition. When we 
see it complete in a cask, we shall have a better opportunity of judging more 
fully of its qualities, - 

IRISH RAZORS. 
( Puneh’s oration and humble expostulation at the blood-thirsty indignation of 
the Editor of the ‘ Nation,’ whom he treats toa jobation.) 

Some genius has been presenting Mr. O’Connell with a pair of ‘ rale Irish 
shupertine silver-steel rasiers,’ which have been exhibited by Mr. D. O’Con- 
nell, jun., at the Corn Exchange, with great applause, as beautiful specimens 
of Irish talent and Irish manutacture. 

Mr. W. J. O'Connell (determined to cut blocks with a razor) nobly said 
‘He hoped those razors, so kindly presented to the illustrious incarcerated 
leading friend of Ireland, would cut bigotry and intolerance through for ever.’ 

But this magnificent wish is no hing compared tothe graceful and inge- 
nious plan proposed by the Nation newspaper, which says: ‘We observe 
among the presents to O’Conneli last week, a pair of razors, of Irish manu 
facture. When the writ of error succeeds, we will make a special request 
that he will bestow them to ‘T. B, C. Smith and Abraham Brewster for obvi- 
ous purposes,’ 

Mz. Punch compliments the Netion upon this smart and manly joke; upon 
the Christian principle which it evinces, the gay and playful wit it exhibits, 
and the spirit of generous fair-play which distinguishes it. 

Mr. Punch has published six volumes quarto of jokes, of which he is patu- 
rally a little proud— but he confesses that in all those thousands of pages there 
is not one epigram at all equal for sharpness tu the razor-allusion of ‘ the Na- 
tion,’ 

Were Mr. Punch disposed to be bitter, he would hint to the Joker of the Na- 
tien, that the razor-allusion is rather stale in [reland, where Parties have bee” 
accustomed to cut each other's throats (rom time immemorial. 

But Mr, Punch is averse to retort, and declines (irom a regard to his fingers) 
to meddle with edge-tools; he would, therefore, only suggest to his confrere, 
the Editor of the Nation, to try upon the amateur assassin who wrote that 
dastardly joke, not the razor, butthe s/rap. 

Forshame, Nation! For shame !—Fie—Faugh!—Turn him out ! 

ee 

Lave,—What is commonly called love amongst women, is rather gratitude 
and a partiality to the man who prefers any individual to the rest of the sex. 
Such a man she ofien marries with little of either personal esteem or affection 
Indeed without an unusual share of natural sensibility, and very peculiar 
good furtune a woman has very little prubability of marrying for love. 

For love is not tobegin on the part of the female, but entirely to be the cot- 
sequence of man’s attachment to her. Nature has, therefore, as easily as be- 
nevolently ,assigned to the tender sex,a greater flexibility of taste on this subject. 

Tue Schootmaster Anroav.—The following bill has been torwarded irom 
Callington :—' Red Lion, Callington —A wrostling match will Take Place 
at Callington, the 1 Day of July, Is, For two Good Hats, the Best Man 

he Best Hat; the Second Best Man The Second Best Hat. Each Standerd 
To Receive one Shilling. Eight Standerds To Be Made. Every Man To 
Throw One, and Hold a Nother. Eight minets To Geet Standerds. to Play 
n Singler shoes and Stockings. AJl Desputes will be Divided By the stick- 
ers. And other Diversions Will tak place, bein Madsumer Day. 

Lawyers’ Effeds—An Attorney having died in low circumstances, one oi 
his triends observed that he had lett but few effects.1 That is not much to be 
wondered at, said another; tor he had but few causes. 

Out of Sarits.—‘ Is my wite out ot spirits 7’ said John, with a sigh. 

‘Quite ont, sir, indeed,’ said the maid, in reply ; 





‘For ste finithed the bottle this morning. 
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THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE AND THE FRENCH 
NAVY. 
From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


* . * * * * * . . 

In the early days of the Republic and the Directory, though France was 
pot wanting iD er Sp yet she was most lamentably wantiag in a corps of sa- 
perior and scientific officers .o manceuvre them. , 

That exiraotdinary man who had given so vigorous an impulse to all the 
# sclitre resources of his country, was soon aware of this fact, and one of his 
first objects was, PF pgs of reward and promotion, to gain back such su- 

officers as quitted the navy in disgust. Nor did his efforts stop 
for the conquests achieved by the French army had enabled him to give 
extension to his conceptions, and no sooner was he possessed otf 
cuwerp than he directed the establishment of a floating dock, capable of con- 
wining tweaty-five ships of war, and a propcrtionate number of frigates and 
other craft. ‘These exertions derived new energy from a hatred and a dread 
of England. But though Napoleon had at his command both Antwerp and 
the Texe!, though his fleet was joined by the Spanish squadron under Gravina 
and Gordon, yet the efiurts of his admirals, Gantheaume, Mississy, and 
Villeneuve, were powerless against the ships of Britain, commanded by Nel- 
Cochrane, and Calder. 
Phe naval history of the Restoration is easily written, and may be de- 
scribed in one word-~Algiers. Atthe sametime it would be unjust to the 
ment of Charles X. not to admit, that during his reign the navy ex- 
perienced a proportionate share of favour. For some years afier the Revola- 
tion of 1830, Louis Philippe held his throne by so insecure a tenure, that he 
could bestow but litle atiention on the state of the navy, but the dedication of 
his son, the Prince de Joinville, to the service, in the year 1834 (il we are not 
misinformed), afforded a proof that he regarded the profession not only with 
favour, but looked on it as an 7 wee element of national strength. The 
earliest service of the Prince de Joinville, then we believe in his sixteentu 
year, was on board the Orion at Brest, and within five years of that period he 
was post-captain of the second rank, and within six had proceeded on board 
the Belle Poule trigate to bring back the bones of Buonaparte from St. Helena, 
for which service he was raised to the dignity of admiral. It was a litle after 
this period, in the month of September, 1540, that the author of ‘ The Ports 
and Dockyards of France,’ visited the five great arsenals. Great feverishness 
and anxiety existed in England, and nota litdeturbulent enthusiasm in France. 
Preparations for war were apparent on all sides, and travellers and strangers 
were looked on with suspicion. A strict prohibition had, some days betore 
his arrival at Cherbourg, been issued, interdicting access to the Port Militaire, 
put he, nevertheless, contrived to gain admission, and describes the progress 
since 1827 as almost exceeding belief. ‘hese improvemerts were not only 
apparent in the deepening of the harbour, and the continuation of the works 
commenced by Louis X VL, but in the forges and foundries commenced in 
1831, and finished in 1832and 1833. Krom Cherbourg he proceeded to Brest, 
of whose roadstead, harbour, and dockyard, he gives a glowing, but in the 
main, we are inclined to think, an accurate description. 2 

It appears that all the most recent improvements in machinery are here 
anderstuod, and practised in the simultaneous labour of 12,638 human beings, 
4997 of whom are freemen, and 3641 wretched galley slaves. At L’Orient 
he is struck with the superior construction of the ships, wheiher as regards 
graee, sailing power, force, or durability, and with the zest and passion with 
whieh the workmen fatigue without exhausting their enthusiasm. The dock- 
yard, during the period ot his visit, was open so early as five o’clock in the 
morning, and the evening sun had already set ere the willing labours of the 
workmen closed, ‘There are slips for the construction cf thirty vessels of all 
sizes, and after a minute survey of each of them, the deduction of this writer 
is, that within the last ten years the French have made a greater progress in 
their navy than any nation in Europe. He speaks of workshops then in 
course of erection, in solid granite, for the construction of steam-engines of 
the largest power for vessels of war, and from the durability of the material 
concludes that this is destined to be a regular branch of industry, and that 
France feels herself in this regard completely independent of England. It is, 
nowever, at Indret, a locality specially devoted to the production of steam-en- 
gines, that he was most struck with the spaciousness and excellent arrange- 
ment of the foundry and workshops, in which are thirty-six large fires and 
420 men. Machines of from 160 to 220 horse power had been most common- 
ty made here, but when ‘ A Traveller,’ for so he signs himself, passed through 
ihe forges, it was understood that orders had been given to complete the 
machinery for twelve steamers of 450 horse power. At Rochefort there is 
also a chandier specially dedicated to the construction of steam-boats. ‘Two of 
220 horse power, and of the length of a 90 gun ship, were on the stocks in 
1840, and preparations were then being made to get in course of preparation 
four additional ones of 40 horse power. ‘There was then more activity in the 
fonderies than in any other department of the port. {[mmense machinery was 
in the course of construction, with a view to the fabrication of steam-engines 
for vessels of war, under the direction of M. Hubert. The object, and it 
was openly avowed, was to render France wholly independent of England. 
At Toulon our traveller found nearly 6000 tree workmen in the dockyard, and 
more than 3500 galley slaves. Light steamers then plied between this port, 
Atrica, Corsica, ltaly, and the East. The arsenal and the fleet of Toulon, he 
says, are making and must continue to make grea\ progress, provided France 
maintains her Alrican colonies, and on the whule he repeats that within che 
last ten years France has advanced in her navy more rapidly than any Euro- 
pean nation whatever, 

The attention which these statements excited at the time soon afterwards 
subsided. Men lad seemed to persuade themseives of the pacilic policy of 
M. Guizot, and of the discretion and of the Jove of peace of Louis Philippe, 
when in the latter end of the month of May forth comes the Prince of Join- 
ville again to sound the tocsin of war, and, as the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ well 
puts it, to fling down the gauntlet to England and Europe. A prudent re- 
serve and silence had been more becoming to the branches of this house. But 
the ambition of the family of Orleans has always overborne its prudence, 
and they have for three generations looked to the navy as calculated to tur- 
nish to some one ot their members the pay and the power of Grand Admi- 
ral of France. Yet when it is remembered that two of the family were de- 
graded from the rank of admiral, and the last, the grandfather of Rear-Ad- 
miral Joinville, for cowardice at the battle of Ouessant, it indicates rather 
more than ordinary boldness in a time of peace to raise a third to the dignity 
of rear-admiral in the short space of ten years. ? 

It is idle to say that the publication of this pamphlet was disapproved of by 
Louis Philippe, or that it came on him asa surprise, ‘The object of the work 
isto render the prince popular with the sea service, .o oblain a large budget 
tron the chambers, possibly also there may be th s arriere pensce of justily- 
ing the appointment of the prince as commander of the expedition against 
Morocco, by pointing to the pamphlet as a proof of his patrivtism. If he has 
done his country no service with his sword, he has ai least wielded his pen 
for her, and sbed his ink if not his blood in her behalf, M. de Joinville says, 
France wishes te have a navy strong and powerful to protect her interests, 
and her honour. Inanswer to this we ask, who has threatened the honour or 
attacked the interests of France ? Chandernagore is quiet; Pondicherry 
and Carical are in perfect repose; Goree dreads no hostile attack ; the Isle of 
Bourbon is unassailed by enemies; St. Pierre Miquelon, Mariegalanie, and 
Cayenne are unconscious of danger. This strong and powerful fleet there- 
fore cannot be intended to keep watch and ward over distant and discontented 
colonies in all quarters of the globe; fur the united population of the colonies 
of France does not amount to 80,000 free inhabitants, and her possessions are 
so inconsiderable in a colonial point of view, thatthe value would not justi- 
fy the outlay ; le jeu ne vaudrait pas la chandelle. We find this part of the 
sndject is so well treated in a recent review of ‘he pamphlet in the* Morning 
Chronicle,’ that we are tempted to give the following suiking passage in er- 
tense i— 


“<«Our line of conduct,’ says the prince, ‘ oug!it to be traced out by the ex- 
ample ot our neighbour. She creates io: herself a formidable steam force, 
and reduces the number of her sailing-ships, of which she has discovered the 
uselessness, The answer to this is short. ‘There is no analogy whatever 
between the twocases. England has distant colonies in different seas and op- 
posite latitudes—east, west, north, and south. She has possessions which 
claim her solicitude and surveillance, and the largest and most exiensive com- 


inerce, which requires the attention of a considerable fleet. Bu these colo- 


lies and that cummerce are notowing to her fleetor her navy. ‘They are the 

. * . : ’ . 
results of the courage, intelligence, and activity ot her people. It is to the 
wisdom, economy, and industry of the people of England that the magnitude 


Mf her colonial empire and the extent of her commerce are owing ; and if she 
loses these virtues, no fleets, however tormidable—no diplomacy, however 
astute or able—can long maintain to her a supremacy, due to well-directed 
energy and boldness, to the constancy of her character, and to the stability of 
her institutions, [t may be that England has at this moment afloat more steam 
#198 than France; bat she owes her maritime superiority, not to the number 

{ ber vessels, or to the number of her men, bui her Knowing how to use them 

ter than her neighbours, It is to the promptitade and perfection of her evo 

0ns, to the more skilful and scientific distribution of her forces, as much 
aso her daring and evergy that she ought to attribute her greatest sugcesses. 


wy 


Vith her distant possessions, it is necessary that England should keep up 





arapid and facile communication; and for this pur steam ships are 
necessary; but France has no distant co!onies—no empire in India, or China 
—to awaken her solicitade, or to require her proteciion. A sieam navy is a 
maiier of necessity with E ; with France it must be either a matter of 
aggression or of empty parade, But though, trom her insular pooneen and 
her colonial possessions, a navy is a matier of necessity with England, yet she 
does not pamper this right arm of ber strength to the neg! ct of other interests. 
She aoes not demand trom her parliament an allocation of 18,553, 616 francs 
for sailing ships of war, and 5,517,000 francs for a steam navy, at atime when 
het railruads are imperfect and unfinished; when her internal communica- 
tion is disgraceful to the age in which we live; when the greater number of 
her communal and vicina) roads are impracticable ; when her high roads are 
badly made, and often out of repair; when her agriculture and its implements 
are alike bardarous and backward; when quays and harbours remain unfin- 
ished; when marling and draining are not either understood or practised; 
when her wretched breed of sheep are fed on straw, and when Paris, her lux. 
urious capual, is still supplied with water as in the time of Charles the Simple 
or Philip the First. If civilization, not conquest, be the object of France, let 
her survey her coasts, shelter her roadsteads, deepen her harbours, improve 
her telescopes and chronometers, and increase the number of her pilots and 
light-houses. She would thus invite the co-operation aad secure the amity 
ot other nations, while she would, at the same time, increave her commerce 
and extend her resources, But if, instead of these peaceful iumphs, the soo 
of her sovereign seeks to influence the warlike ardour of an excitable, impeta- 
ous, and daring people, the loss of his father’s crown and her country's ruin 
may be the penalties of his rashness.’ 

ut, says the prince, steam has changed the face of things, and our milita- 
ry resources can take the place of our impoverished navy. By the aid of 
steam the most audacious war of aggression is henceforth practicable. A few 
hours will suffice to transport armies from France to Italy, to Holland, to 
Prussia, and ‘hough it is no stated in terms, yet no one can doubt the prince's 
meaning to be w England also, ‘The answer to this is short, and is supplied 
eine ng journal before quoved. I is undoubtedly true, says the * Morning 
Shronicle,’ 

‘asexperience has proved, that other nations have adeped steam as they 
adopt most other novelties , butnew inventions, such as this,turn most to the 
account of those who bes: know how to use them. Steam, like heat and water 
abounds all over Europe ; but the knowledge and skillto apply steam on the 
ocean exist almost exclusively with England among the European nations. 
The advantage which each nation has derived from steam has been in exact 
proportion to its previous acquirements; and as England before the general 
introduction of steam, produced the best navigaiors, the best naval tacticians. 
the best manceuvrers, the best ships, and the best sailors, she has profited just 
in the ratio of her previous perfeetion.’ 

But steam, we are told, leaves no such chances between ‘ France and her 
foes as existed thirty years ago,’ for this new resource is mos! admirably adapt- 
ed to the special necessity of the country, and time, wind and tide cannot now 
disturb her, fur she can calculate to ihe day and the hour, What las been 
done at Ancoua,’ says the pamphlet, ‘ by the ail of favourable winds, may 
now be done without and against winds with still greater quickness) We du 
not deny that France may again enter, with or without steam, a sea-port of 
His Holiness the Pope, who has no steam or other navy, and take possession of 
it; but we dodeny, whatever Sir Charles Napier may say to the contrary, 
that by the aid of this invention she can iuvade England. If steam gives to 
her a greater power of attack it also confers on usa greater power 01 resist- 
ance, and though the deeds of St. Vincent, Rodney and Nelson, transcended 
almost the power oi belief, yet we have as litle doubt as we have of our own 
existence, but that, the aggressive and resistive power of England being in- 
ereased by steam in a compound ratio, we shall do more against an eneiny in 
any future war than we have done in any period of our past history. 


If young France is conspicuously ignorant of English naval history, it 
may ve as well to recapitulate. ‘The burning, then, of Boulogne by the 
marines of the cinque ports, the destruction of the French squadron by the 
inhabitants of Portsmouth, the defeat of their fleet at Harfleur by the Duke 
ot Bedtord, the taking of the whole Rochelle fleet by the Henry Pay, the de. 
struction of the squadron going to the relief of Dunkirk by the gallant Biake, 
the victory at La Hogue under Asbby and Rooke, the taking of filteen sail 
off Granville by Dilke, the destruction of thirty ships by Admiral Townsend 
in 1745, the destruction of St. Servan by Howe, the total defeat of their fleet 
by Hawke in 1747, and again at Belleisie in 1759, the destruction and burn- 
ing of Cherbourg in 1758, the bombardment ot Havre-de-Grace by Rodney 
in 1759, the defeat of De Grasse by the same gallant admiral in 1782, the tak- 
ing olf the Pegase in 1782 by Jervis, the taking of Toulon and Corsica in 
1793 by Hood and Nelson, the defeat of the French tleet in 1793 off Cher- 
bourg by Sir John Borlase Warren, the victory of the Bay ot Aboukir 1798, 
by the ever glorious Nelson, and the daring deeds of Cochrane in boarding 
French vessels close to ‘he Corduan light-house, and within two heavy batte- 
ries—in taking the Tapageuse and Poinone, and destroying the French sig- 
nal posts—will be eclipsed in any future war, not because we have braver 
and better officers, but because improved science, and the tremendous exten- 
sion of steam power, cuupled with the ability and the skill to use it, render 
us far more tormidable to our enemies than we were at any period of our pre_ 
vious history. 


Not alone in the propelling of ships but in the towing of them into action, 
in the use of projectiles and the service of a steam artillery, is Great Britain a 
century in advance of all competitors. If she could hold the empire of the 
seas against the old world previous to 1814, she can hold it now against both 
the old world and the new, and take the ships, burn the dockyards, and destroy 
the fleet of an enemy, with more tremendous vigour and velocity than she 
ever heretofore exhibited. Admitting, however, that ‘he French could land 
on our shores, we do not dread their approach. Never have we crossed bills 
or bayonets with them from the days oi Crecy to Waterloo, that they have 
not been signally and triumphantly defeated. 

The young admiral, after dilating on the advantages of a steam-navy as 
the only effective means by which an offensive and detensive warfare may be 
ca:ried on—as the only means of protecting the French coasis and of carrying 
on operations against the coast of an enemy, goes on to advise his country- 
men not to keep up munitions and accoutrements, and ship’s provisions in 
docks and arsenals, but to equip at once an available steam fleet. In other 
words, he says, “Barn all your old vessels, sell your old marine stores—and 
with the money equip a fleet of war-steamers.” It the French were to follow 
this silly sailor's advice, they could not do anything that wonld be more fa- 
vourableto our interests, Steam vessels may, no doubt, be employed as ex- 
cellent convoys, they may also be advantageously distributed as the guard- 
ships of roadsteads and ports—they may be used in the conveyance of trvops 
to short distances, they may render subsidiary services to vessels becalmed, 
or lead out of action or the wake of an enemy dismantled vessels—they may 
act as a species of guerilla or tirailleur force to.a great fleet—or in laying a 
large ship alongside an euemy :—but to say that they can wholly supersede 
all other ships—till fuel can be compressed into a smaller space, or some im 
provement is made in the paddlewheels which has not yet been invented—~is to 
maintain a theory irrational and preposterous. Jt is possible that half a cen- 
tury hence, war galleys propelled by steam may be used in warlare, but till 
we have an actual experience of their great efficiency in anengagement with 
an old seventy-four, we will not theorise on a subjecton which data are want- 
ing. 
aT any nation on earth might make the experiment which the Prince de 
Joinville advises to his countrymen, it would be England, yet how foolish 
would it be to do so. Steam-ships, it is needless to say, are peculiarly lia- 
ble to derangement and accident, and there is hardly arepair of any moment 
to engines that can be effected at sea. Once out of order, they are torced to 
have recourse to sails, and how heavy and lumbering they then lie on the 
ocean all nautical men well know, though the fact appears to have escaped 
the attention of the princely pamphleteer. If this reasoning be true as regards 
England, how much more forcibly would it apply to France, whose tron is 
of inferior quality, whese machines are of inferior power and en 
and whose peeple are dependent for a supply of coal on the merey of their neig 
bours. Add tothis, that the expense of steamers is nearly double the cost of 
sailing vessels, while their dusability 1s not very much greater. 

Is the Prince de Joinville, however, correct in saying, there is an excess of 
materiaux de la marine in the five government arsenals? The Baron Tupi- 
nier, a most experienced and able government wflicer, a councillor of state, 
and meinber otthe Board of Admiralty, and direcdeur des ports au ministcre de la 
marine, is directly at issue with the young aspirant for the office of grand ad- 
mira), for he says that the arsenals contain materials only sufficient to equip 
twelve to fifleen ships, and as many frigates, and this he does not consider as 
more than necessary for the safety of the service. He moreover states, that 
the forges of Brest and Toulon are insufficient, and that the interest of the 
service would demand, in a time of war, doable the number of fires. It would 

>» impossible, be maintains, to equip, in six months, the twenty ships and 
twenty-five frigates afloat. From the same authority we learn, that not one 
of the arsenals contains a manufactory of projectiles, and that the quality o! 
suchas are furnished from private establishments is [ar from satisfactory. 
This excellent public officer goes on to suggest thirteen improvements in the 
port of Brest, and eight or nine in the port of Toulon, each of which is of more 
importance to the navy of France than the building of war steamers. 
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We think we bave now demynstrated that oeither the interests of her colo 
nies nor of her commerce demand of France this increase of ber steam navy ; 
and we have also attempted wo Bes (ne those who refer to the work of Baron 
Tupinier will see in detail) that there ure improvements ofa more pacific 
character which demand more immediate attention ; amon the cow- 
Ri tion of the works at Cherbourg, estimaied ata cost of 52,700 francs. 

rhat, then, fs the object of the Prince de Joinville, im giving his pampiilec 
to the * Revae des Deux Mondes' and afterwards permitung it to appear in a 
cheap form, at a cost uf ten sous?) The object and the oi the pamphlet, 
in one word iswar. War is taken as the vasis of all bis reasonings ; and at 
a time when no menace was spoken against bis nation or his fami , and 
when hundreds of thousands of British capital are embarked in making rail- 
roads through hix country, does he inconsiderately sit down to provoke pa- 
tional animosities, to revive smouldering hatreds, and to form a code of pira- 
cy and plunder worthy of the Barbary lauitudes, im which, it may be, he 
to practise his doctrines. This may appear strong ladguaze, but whether it 
is justifiable, cr exceeds the oceasion, will be epparent from the following ex- 
tract ;— 

‘It remains for me,’ says the prince, ‘now to speak of another means of ac- 
tion which, in the case of a war, we shall have to employ against Eagland. 
Towards the close of the Empire, there issued from our harbours pumbers of 
frigates, whose duty it was to sweep the seas, without uselessly engaging an 
enemy superior in mumber. These irigaies inflicted serious losses on English 
Commerce, To injure commerce is to injure the vilal principle of England 
— itis to strike a: her heart. At the present epoch, this sesson ought not to be 
Jost to us, and we should put ourselves in a condition, on the first firing of can- 
non, to act powerlully against English commerce, with a view to destroy its 
confidence, ‘To this end we should establish, in every part of the globe, judi- 
ciously-siationed cruisers. In the Channel and in the Mediterranean the task 
might well be confided to steamers. Steamers used in the packet service in 
time of peace would, from their quick sailing, make capital cruisets in the 
\imeot war. They might chase, pillage, ran down, and burn a merchant 
vessel and even escape war sieamers, whose sailing qualities would be im- 
peded by their weight of metal,’ 

These are the aggressive and predatory doctrines of a lation of p 
or of a wild, untameable stratocracy, hungering for miliary mischief, 
thirsting for human blood. They are such as one might fancy would proceed 
(rom the Cossacks of the Don, who are yet uncoatrolied by opinion, and an- 
softened by the influence of manners—they are such as might proceed from the 
old nobles of Moscow, whose tyranny is founded on the tiumphs of an ad- 
venturous and invading army—they are such as obtained in the time of Na- 
poleon, whose marshals previously computed the contributions io be levied by 
their insatiable plunder, as a vicarious atonement to their master's destructive 
revenge—they are such as would be befitting to ferocious irruptions of Arabs 
and Tartars, birds of prey and passage ; but they are not such as we should 
expect from the son of a monarch of the barricades, in reference to a nation 
which has no thoughts of war or of aggression—no desire for acquisition of 
fresh territory—and which desires to live in peace with all the world, and in 
friendship with France, Why, then, is this indiscreet and tarbulent siripling 
allowed to vent such venomous bonsense? Alas! he bas known what it is 
to command before he has learned toobey, He has drunk of the draught of 
ey ee power, and it has produced an intoxicating, a maddening effet, 

Sut, thanks to the improved spirit of the age in which we live, a man who 
proclaims such sentiments and opinions now, even though a citizen king's 
sun, is looked on, not as a hero, a deity to be worshipped, but as a calamity 
to be loathed and feared. ‘The days of the Attilas and the Napoleons are 
gone for ever, and a civilized nation like England knows wo well how to 
value her superiority and her well-acquired reputation, to risk it because a 
rash and ramping fool of fortune has shot torth bis bolt, 

The budget of France for 1845 is not a mere paper pellet, like the brochure 
Unfortunately, however, the brochure is the straw which shows which way the 
wind blows; itis the uumistakeable, unfavourable symptom of the war fever, 
as the budget is the disease itself, and as such it should be vigitanily and care- 
fully watched. We have stated that, during the last ten years of profound 
peace, the French navy has been increased in a degree incommensurate with 
the actual wants of France, in a degree incompatible with the safety 
of other nations, and menacing to their secarity and peace: The following 
resume, which we borrow from the ‘ Times,’ of the 13th of Jane, is so brief 
and clear, that we prefer using it to any summary of our own ;— 

‘In 1830the budge’ of the Marine amounted to 65,109,9001., or about two 
millions and a half sterling. ‘The number of seamen voted for that year was 
12,926; the number of vessels afloat, including transports, was 128, and of 
these only one was a ship of the line. 

‘In 1843 the vote proposed to, and accepted by the Chamber for the navy 
was 106,905,876f., or about 4,280,000/,; the number of seamen 26,926; and 
the number or size of vessels was proportionably increased or rather increased 
in a far greater proportion, for it is stated on officlal authority that the nom- 
ber of guns ready tor active service was in 1843 lenfold what it was in 1830. 

*The vote for the navy and the colonies fur 1845 is on the same scale as 
in the preceding years since 1840. The amount is 107,241,280f [it should, 
however, be observed, that about one-tenth of this and the other gross sum 
we have quoted is appropriated to the civil service of the colonies; but it 
does not include a vote of about 5,600,000f. for maritime fortificauions at 
Cherbourg and other places. The number of seamen now required is 29,073, 
of whom 23,704 are to serve afloat, and the remainder are destined for service 
inthe ports. ‘The force is to man a great squadron of evolution and exercise 
consisting of § sail of the line, 1 frigate, and 2 steamers; whilst, beside this 
fleet, 149 sailing vessels or steamers vl less dimensions are kept in commis- 
sin. 

‘In addition to this numerous armament, it is now proposed to introduce a 
new c.ass of ships, as aresetve forthe navy, under the name of vessels en com- 
mission de rade peed equipped for sea, This class will consist of 30 ships, 
inctuding 8 sail of the line, 5 Irigates, and 6 steamers, Including these two 

divisions of the French navy, the total force which might be ready for sea 

at a short notice, is stated by the Minister of Marine to amount to 140 sail 
and 50 steamers, in all 190 vessels. ‘This fleet is the most important and 
available portion of the French navy. ‘The number of veosels in ordimary 
| does nut exe eed 100 more; and although tere are likewise 23 line of batie- 
| ships and 19 frigates in course of construction, their progress is slow.’ 

| Commerce is the foundation, the very corner-stone of the nava) power of 
| England. Her navy has been the child of her commerce, and has grown up 

with t, whereas the navy of France has grown while her commerce has been 

stationary, languishing, or actaally onthe wane. Under these circumstances 
these ¢ timates present a portentous phenomenon, and nothing justifies them 
buatthe dreadof an impending war or actual outbreak of hostiluies. Whether 
any explanations have been demanded as to the object and parpose of these 
maritime preparations by Lord Aberdeen we are not aware, but anexplained 

they appea? to be hostile and menacing, and calculated to encourage and call 
into life again, all the wildness, arrogance, and presumption of 1840, 

We are not among the namber of those who dread the power or the re- 
sources of b'rance in the present day. ‘I'hat which the greatest military ge- 
| nins of modern times, with all Kurope cowering and crouching at bis teet, 
could not effect, is not likely to be achieved single handed, even by so great a 
/naval commander as Rear-Admiral Joinville, the grandson of the hero of 
| Quessant. We survived the Berlin and Milan decrees and the Boulogne raft, 

and it is therefure possible we may survice the ‘brochure.’ But of the di 

sition of the family and the nation, the pamphici affords, alas! au unerring in- 

dication. We may object to the civility or complaisance of this young 

prince, but his sincerity we are bouad to respect; and with equal frankness 

we now tell him, he will find as prepared for open ostility, tor armed neu- 
| trality—or for those ‘ waters on Providence,’ who wateblully look on to see 
| which is the stronger side, to range themselves accordingly. ‘Though there- 
| fore our neighbours, as appears by their budget, have twenty-three ships of 
| the line and eighteen frigates afloat, yet we dread them not, for in the iast ten 
| years we have not relaxed in our progress, and we still maintain that un- 

questioned superiority lar above rivalry and compeution, which we have now 
enjoyed long enough w look on asan ipheritance anda birthright. We 
know it was the power of England at sea that arrested the tyranny of Baona- 
parte by land—‘Qui mari potitar eum rerum potiri,’—we know it was the 
navy of England saved Kurope, and that it may again save it, should the in- 
dependence ot nations be ly or wantonly attacked, 

‘rom what we have seen and from what we have heard and read, we in- 
cline to think that the words ‘ Ireland and the Repeal of the Union’ may have 
somewhat to do with the increased French budget, and more still with the 
French brochure, Bont let neither the Prince de Joinville nor the French 
nation deceive themselves. The Independence of Ireland is a dream—Eng- 
land must fall before Ireland can repeal her Union, and her name and memo- 
ry must perish from among the nations ere Ireland can sepeal tt by the as- 
sistance of Franc: 








———— 


Sarrry Beacon row tHe Goouwiw Sinos.—Dover, June 19.—This day 
the Trinity Buoy steam yacht towed off to its station on the Guodwin Sands 
a stupendous safety beacon, designed and executed, we believe, by James 
Walker, Evq., C-E., under the auspices of the Trinity Board. The beacou 
is intended pot only to be a guide to mariners, but also a piace of reluge for 
the crews ol vessels cast away on the fatal Goodwin. 
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A Uonvict? 


ing conce:ned in the robbery of a gentleman at Vauxhail-gardens, of which 

ce he was foand guilt Tied scascnbad to be transported tor 14 years, un- 
der the assumed name o! John Fitch. We have beture usa memoir of this 
extraordinary map, who, i appears, ended his mortal career on the scaffold, 
February 13, 1844, at Darlingnurst, Sydney, New South Wales, tor the mur- 
der of Miss Ellen Jamieson. 

It appears that John Kaatchbull was the offspring of a second marriage of 
the laic Sir Edward Knatchbull, and consequently nalf-brother of the gentle- 
man who now wortbily bears the family honours. : ‘ 

At a very eaily age ne evinced a temper of extreme violence, at times al- 
most beyond the power of control, When very young he was appointed to 
the rank uf midshipman in the navy, wherein he distinguished himsel c - 
siderably. Under Lord Cochrane he served in the Spanish Main. His pro- 
motion was very rapid. He was in a very short time made commander, and 
appointec to the Linnet 10 gun brig. ; , 

in this importapt post his temper overcame him, and his conduct was 
marked by so much tyranny that he was brought lo a court martial, the sev- 
etal charges against him were proved, and he was at once cashiered, and 

declared hencetut ward incompeient to hold any commission in His Majes- 
ty’s servire. ‘Thus disgraced, he became the associste of the most profligate 
of the day, and the {requenter of the hells ot the metropolis. At this period 
adaughier of a wealthy merchant of Old Broad-street, city, met his patu: 
she vecame his victim, and was married to him by a pretended clergyman ; 
she afierwarcs died the inmate of a lunatic asylum. 

He had previously made similar victims ai Bermuda, Halifax, and New 
York, Closely folowing this event he committed the act tor which he was 

rted to the penal settlements. 

In August, 1824, he was on board the Leviathan bulk, in Portsmouth har- 
bour, and employed inthe gangs working in the dockyard. Ia this capacity 
he was recognised by many seamen who had elt his tyranny. ‘Io such ao 
extent was tne feeling against bim carried, that the authorities were com- 
petled wo contine him io we hulk He bad so litle shame that he did not 
seruple to hail his former messmates 

Knatchbuil was afterwards removed to the Asia, for passage to the colony, 
which ship was detained for four months in Pvrismeath harbour, during 
which time a man named Lovett died on board the Asia, whose death was at- 
wributed to the improper treatment he received from Knatehbull. In April, 
1825, he arrived at Sydney, and soon vbtained a ticket of leave, having ap- 

hended several runaways, who, from information subsequenwy received, 
no doubt were instigated to the crime by Knatchbull himselt. 

In the latter end of 1831 he was apprehended on a charge of forgery, 
which, by the by, was not his first offence of this kind—tried and convicted, 
and sentence of death recorded against him, which was afterwards commut- 
ed to transportation to Norfolk Island for seven years, Here, again, in a 
short time, bis good fortune served him ; he was, through the instrumentality 
of Captain Lambert, of her Majesty’s ship Crocodile, admitted approver in 
a case of mutiny, no doubt concoc.ed by himself. 

Having served his term of banishment, he returned to Sydney, where he 
had resided up to the committal of the offence tor which he has paid the for- 
feit of his life. The motive for the murder of the unfortunate Mrs. Jamie- 
son is attributed to the desire Knatchbull had of ob:atning sume property, 
thoagh of small amount, which the poor woman had, the whole of which 
was found on his person when he was apprehended. : 

A more determined viilain has seldom been found in the garb of man, 
than the subject of this slight sketch, whose lite has been marked with deeds 
of the blackest dye.—Hainpshire Independent. 

Locomorive.—We copy the following from the Railway Chronicle.—It is 
communicated by J. B. Gouter. He describes the machine as prop-iled by 
condensed air: this, if successful, will make a wonderful change tor the better, 
by lessening the expense of Railroad wavelling. ‘cannot express in sutfi- 
ciently stroag terms my gratification and astonishment when | was placed by 
the inventor on his carriage, which he immediately pat in motion, ani gradu- 
ally increased its speed, until it attained a rate of more than thirty miles an 
hour. ‘This engine was brought out last March, and the trial | witnessed 
took place on the left bank of te Versailles railroad. During its progress | 
examined the working of the machinery with the greatest atlention, and al- 
most every part of it appeared admirably adapted to its purposes, ‘The only 
fault | perceived was in the workmanship of the pumps and pistons, which | 
mist admit, are not of the firstorder, adetect that would be at once remedied in 
this country. M'‘Andrand’s firsi experimeuts were made in 1840, and he has 
since followed them ap with the greatest assiduity and success. ‘The engine 
runs on the rails with perfect ease, without noise, fire, smoke, or danger, ‘I'he 
recipient is a beautitul piece of workmanship. The air with which it is charg- 
ed is conveyed by copper pipes to the regu ator, then to the dilator, and from 
it to the cylinders 1 put the carriage in motion the stopcock is turned ; to 
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Mersham, in Kent, being io the year 1524 iried at the Surrey assizes, for be- | hood 





sively to his literary and harmonic labours, and was to be seen and beard as 
singer at most public dinners in the metropolis and its meighbour- 
. He was very exemplary in his habits and @trictly honourable in all 
his deaiings. His celebrated song ‘“‘ L A W,” was one of his most popular 
productions, and contained, as most of his songs did, an excellent moral. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-2 o 109 3-4. 
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We are in daily expectation of receiving fourteen days later intelligence 
from London by the mail steamer of the 4th instant. We shall probably then 
learn the result of the appeal to the House of Lords by O'Connell, from the 
sentence passed on him. The twelve judges will po doubt have given their 
opinion on the points of law submitted to them, and in this we can hardly 
expect unanimi'y. Mens minds are so constituted that unless there is a kind 
of mathematical certainty about a question, it will strike them in different 
lights, and this seems to us particularly the case with points of law. 


MURDER OF THE DUKE D’ENGHIEN. 

Our columns to-day contain a very interesting account of the circumstan- 
ces connected with the arrest and death of this unfortunate prince. It is bet- 
ter authenticated than auy we have heretofore seen. Our readers may recol- 
lect that in the Al/ion of 4th Nov. last, we stated that Joseph Bonaparte had 
caused to be published a denial that tne execution took place with the know- 
ledge of Napoleon, and affirmed that he intended to show mercy, but was pre- 
vented by an accident. The sentence of the Military Commission, he said, 
was sent to Count Real, the Prefect of police in Paris, who had orders to 
carry it immediately to Napoleon at Malmaison, and there was sufficient time 
for him to have done this and conveyed a pardon to the Castle of Vincennes 
before the execution, Real, however, did not open the envelope containing 
the sentence until six o'clock in the morning, his usual hour of rising, in 
consequence of his private secretary being apprehensive of disp leasing him 
if he disturbed him, and when he reached Malmaison, he met there the offi- 
cers from Vincennes, who informed him the curtain had fallen on the last 
scene of the fatal tragedy. ‘They had waited, but receiving no instructions 
from the first Consul, had proceeded to carry the sentence into execution. 

We attached the more importance 1o this relation, as we knew Count Reab 
when in this City had given a similar version of the transaction, one, at least 
agreeing with it in its main features, but we are sorry to say, the account we 
now publish contradicts itentirely. The execution was hurried on with such 
rapidity that there was no time to avert itin the manner described by Josera 
Bonavarts. M. Harel, the Governor of the Castle, has even said he received 
orders to dig a grave in the Court beiore the Duke’s arrival. In saort all im_ 
plicated in this atrocious proceeding, have endeavoured to throw the guilt of 
it off their own shoulders. Savary, Hvunin, and Napoveon himself, who 
Savary asserts, said to Real, after hearing the circumstances of the princes 
death, ‘* Unhappy Talleyrand, what have you made me do.” In his testa- 
ment however he admitted the ceed, took upon himself the whole responsibility, 
and endeavoured to justify it on grounds of state necessity, as if any necessity 
could justify the death of an innocent man. 

An affecting anecdote ot the dog which accompanied the prince is related 
by Bourrienne. Faithful to his master even in death, he was afterwards seen 
constantly lying on his grave, and the interest excited by its appearance was 
sv strong, that by an order of the police the dog was removed, and all access 


to the place prohibited. — 
MEXICO. 


The Government of Mexico would seem tu be in earnest in their demon- 
strations against Texas. An army of fifteen thousand men is ordered to be 
assembled to march against Texas in November next, which is as yoon as 
the climate will permit; and advertisements are inserted in the official jour- 
nal for contracts tu supply it with provisions, these to be delivered at Meta- 
moras and Mier. ‘To raise the necessary funds, a tax is to be levied on the 





cause a reverse movement you have only to press on a button, which changes 
the action ol the slide valves, and the engine is backed. 

Launcu or tue Lararsr {ron Sream-sair.—The new iron steam-ship 
the Gipsy Queea, the largest built of that material upon the banks of the 
Thames, was launched on Monday, from the docks of Messrs, Samuda Bro- 
thers, at Blackwall, in view of a large assemblage of scientific persons, Her 
lengtu from figure-head to taffvail is 207 feet 6 inches, between perpendiculars 
175 feet, breadth between paddie-boxes 24 leet. 


Novecty mw Rawway Travecoise,—Immense trains (one of them con- 
sisting ot 43 carriages), have passed along the Manchester and Leeds railway 
bine durmg the past week, filled with children and teachers from the many 
Sunday and other schools in Lancashire. The total number of children that 
visited Wakefield by these trip trains was not less than 20,000! who were car- 
ried from the statioas on the line to Wakefield and back tor 6d. each. Crowds 
of spec:ators assembled to witness the delighted litle ones. Bands of music 
accoinpanied the various trains.— York Courant. 


Caanoces.—The Birmingham Advertiser sta‘es that in one dissenting meet- 
ing-house in Leeds arrangements are made for chanting psalins, which are 
to be pointed tor chanting according to the bible version, and that in another 
dissenting meeting-house in Leeds the congregration proposed having the 
Te Deum regularly chanted, when the minister informed them that when, 
twenty years ago, he made a proposition to that effect, they threatened to dis- 
miss him. 

A Wesr Inpiaman.—Considerable curiosity was excited, on Tuesday, at 
he St. Katherine’s Docks, in consequence of the arrival of a vessel from Ber- 
muda of only 41 tons burden, manned entirely by men of colour, and 
having a cargo consisting almost entirely of arrow root, She accomplish. 
ed the voyage in the incredibly short space of 31 days. This Lilliputian ves- 
sel has only one mast, her sides are not more than fiom twelve to filleen inches 
from the deck, having a handrail raised above them, of about the same height ; 
the stern is quite even with the deck, open and unprotected ; and altogether 
she has more the appearance of a yacht, than a vessel capable of gourneying 
a voyage across the Atlantic. ‘Though so smail, she is evident OL great 
strength, and has no paint or ornament about her. 


Tus Conoreeationa, Movement in Favour or Epucation.— Upwards 
of 7000/, was subscribed in the large manufacturing towns ot the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, last week amongst Independents or Congregationalists to- 
wards the fund which is raising by that body for the spread of education, A 
pd much larger sum, probably twice as much, is expected in that district, 

there is no doubt that equal liberality will be shown by the Independents 
in other parts of the hinghen, and that a sum will be raised sufficient to ex- 
tend the advantages of education to the tens of thousands of children who do 
not at present possess them. From the increased activity exhibited recenily 
both within and withont the Established Church, on the subject of education, 
there is reason to hope that more will be done for the instruction of the people 
during the next few years than has been done during the preceding half cen- 
wry.— Liverpool Times. 

Desraoyine Tuisries sy Satt.—lif a small quantity of salt—say about 
a teaspoonful—is taken between the fingers and thumb, and placed on the cen- 
tre of the thistle, in a day or two it will tarn black, and in the course of nine 
of ten days, the root and every part of the plant will ve destroyed. This is a 
cheap and certain method of destroying thistles on land. One persor will 
salt as many as five or six will cut up in the usual way, The salt should be 
applied betore the thistles have attained a large size; and great care must 
be taken that it is not dropped amongst the grass or other herbage, as it will 
destroy it also. 


Deatu or Ma, Henson ras Comic Sincer.—On Wednesday morning, 
Mr. Thomas Hadson, the well-known comic sung wriler and singer, died at 
his house in Museum-street. For the last thirty years the town has been 
enlivened by his droll effusions peculiarly adapted for post-prandial harmony. 
He was originally a grocer, and commenced business in Crown-street where 
he advertise! his commodities in wit y and amusing rhyme of his own pro- 
duction. ‘Thence he removed into Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, where he continu- 
ed to follow the same trade, at the same time cultivating his poetic talent, and 
for several yeais attended the clab meetings of the Ward of Farringdon 
Without, and enlivened the company with singing his own comic effusions ; 
tor which he received no other return than orders in the way of basiness, 
from the landlords of houses thus frequented. Having published a volume 
of songs, which became very popular, be ventured tu take a house in the pub- 
lic line—the Kean’s Head, in Russell-court, Drury-Lane ; but such a busi- 
ness not being congenial with his domestic habits, b= quitted it and removed 
to Museum-street, where be continued until recently to devote himself exclu- 


rent of all town houses of fourteen per cent., and when the proprietor of the 
house lives in it himself, the rent is to be estimated. 

Our Minisier in Mexico, Mr, Bankhead, has made application for the re- 
lease of a British subject, who was on board the schooner which conveyed 
General Sentmanat to Tobasco, and who was made prisoner with him and his 
companions. Mr. Bankhead writes— 

“The undersigned, Minister Plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty, has 
the honour to iniwrm H, E. M. de Bocanegra, that he hasreceived information 
through a channel! deserving of confidence, that an English subject, Wiliiam 
Pauerson, has been imprisoned by the authorities of ‘Tobasco, as being one 
of the individuals who accompanied Sen: manat, 

lt appears from a letter writien by M. Chabot, that he had joined that adven- 
turer in no way whatever, that he went on board the schooner W. N. Turner 
as a passenger, furnished with a passport from the British Consul at New 
Orleans, which was countersigaed by the Mexican Consul ; that he presented 
himself with his passport to the Alcade of Santa Anna, and that on his arri- 
val he positively refused to take any part in the progress of Sentmanat. 

M. Patterson has been a resident ot Tobasco, he is known to General Am- 
pudia, and has had an opportunity to render some service to the Mexican 
Government, 

These circumstances so clearly prove his innocence that the undersigned 
does not lose a moment in making known the position of Patterson to M, de 
Bocanegra, convinced that the justice of his Excellency the President, wit 
not allow that a British Subject, who, very emg ns | and by accident, found 
himseli mixed up with a set of desperate men, should suffer the punishment, 
which they have deserved by their crime. The undersigned hopes ‘hen thal 
not a moment will be lost in submitting his case to the cousideration of Gen- 
eral Santa Anna. 

Mexico, 24th June, 1844. 

Tke French and Spanish ministers also endeavoured to interfere in behalf 
of their countrymen engaged in the expedition, but Santa Anna tells them 
flatly in reply, ‘that all the Foreign Ministers were informed by a decree of 
17 Jane, 1843, that every individual would be treated as a pirate, who enter- 
ed the Mexican territory alone, or in company with others, with the intention 
of usurping a part of it, or dismembering it, or changing the established order 
of things,’ and that the compassion and protection they would now exercise, 
would have been better directed in preventing the attempt, which was known 
in New Orleans, where the pirates were recruited and all the steps taken by 
Sentmanat to carry into execution his criminal enterprise. ‘ As to the Bri- 
tish subject, William Patterson,’ he closes by saying, ‘ if he has taken no part 
in the expedition, and if he proves his innocence, he will no doubt be except. 
ed, and will sufier no injary. General Ampucea will show him that justice 
to which he is entitled.’ 

Tue Paince ve Jow;niie’s Pampncet.—Much sensation was produced 
in England by the publication of this little work of a son of Lovis Panmure, 
and we have therefore copied a notice of it from the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view. Our own humble opinion of it, is, that mach more importance has 
been attached to it than it really deserves. His father is singularly dexterous 
in creating circumstances which he may, unperceived, turn to the promotion of 
objects he desires, and which he cannot aitain in a straight forward manner. 
A war spirit was instilled into the people of Paris by the administration of 
M. Thiers, and he availed himself of it, to surround the city with fortifica. 
tions which will controul the inhabitants. The troubles with the United 
States arose, we have often thought, from the necessity of a siimulus te in- 
duce the Chambers to vote the sum of money that the Treaty stipulated should 
be paid ; and now, this publication of the Prince de Joinville seems to come 
very apposite—the Chambers were induced by it to vote the supplies asked for 
he Navy. — 

*.* Died, at Caracas, on the 24th ult, Louisa, wife of Colonel Belford 
Hinton Wilson (son of General Sir Robert Wilson), her Majesty's Chareé 
d’Affaires at Venezuela. The lamented laly safely gave birthto a son one 
m »nth previous!y, but sunk under an attack of dysentcry, whith subsequently 
setin. We sincere'y condole with Colon! Wilson ca this unlcoked for and 
unhappy bereavement. 











DEATH OF GOL. STONE, 
We announce with deep and sincere regret the death of our 
temperary, the Editor of the Commercial Advertiser. He 


friend and ce 


was a ™man 
deep reading, of extensive and varied acquiremen and possessed ~ 
generous heart. Peace to his ashes! “er _ stan 
We take the following tribute from a political opponent. 
Coronet Wittiam L. Stone, editor of the Commercial Advertise 
city, died yesterday pores ape a protracted illness, at the residence of his 


t of this 


father-in-law, the Rev. Mr. Wayland, at Sarat Springs. C 
more than twenty years conducied one of the promiaset ‘papese af peed 


arty. 

He wrote with great facility and clearness, and from long experience 
acquired the art of making up a journal intevesting to a teas cleo of sd a 
He was fond of historical researches, and laboured in them wiih great m. 
duity. He was the author of a History of Masonry and Anti-Masons. 
New Yor's, a Life of Red Jacket, a life of Brandt, ani a History of Wyouig” 

He had been engaged for several years beiore his death in’ cullectine 
preparing the materials for a Life of Sir William Johnson, ang his pg 
tion with the Six Nations. This work, it is supposed, he would have —— 
pleted in two years, had not his labours been interrupted by illness and fw 4 
Colonel Stone was filty-iwo years of age—Evening Post, th. 


PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 
St. John’s Augus!, 1844. 
lt is always very pleasing tu us to see our Province noticed by the Aipic, 
there is a qumstion now in agitation which [ think you might rand 
peony notice ; | mean the unsettled boundary beiween this Colony and (a. 
nada 


When this Province passed a perpetual Civil List Act granting £14,500 
per annum to the Crown, in lieu of the casual and territorial Crown Revenues 
we had no apprehension that the American Boandary would proceed tumher. 
north than Mars Hiil, and made sure that the timber and lands lying imme’ 
diately to the north of a line running westerly irom that Hill did of nghi be. 
long to New Brunswick, and might be reckoned on, as a source of Revenye 
But the arrangement has taken from us an immense tract of of finely tim. 
bered and excellent land. This of itse!f would be matter of just Complaint 
and might give us an equitable right to annul the contract, but we are 
threatened with still further diminution. It is urged in Canada that our 
boundary should be ‘a prolongation ofthe American line, due north, from the 
river St. John to the Ristagauche,’ or, ‘a prolongation of the general course 
of the main stream of the Ristagauche until it strikes the St. John,’ in either 
of which cases we should lose a Jarge territory which has been always 
looked upon as belonging to New Brunswick, if not to the United Staies 
aud to which, before the settlement of the Boundary dispute, Canada dij 
not urge the shadow of a claim. 

The question is now before the Home Government, and [ hope it wij! 
be settled without any reference to local feelings, but solely for the good 
of both colonies, The inhabitants of Temiscouta, Madawaska and §; 
Francis Settlements (who are chiefly concerned) are desirous of being at. 
tached to New Brunswick—trading and finding their market down the § 
John, they naturally iook that way. I cannot think that Canada ought wy 
care much for the territory orthe inhabitants ; they are principally French, 
Our French population (and we have a great many along our eastern and 
norihern coast) are loyal. So will be the Madawaska and the Temiseou. 
ta people, if we get them. Our administration of justice, and loca) instity. 
tions, are all right, and the extension of them to those people will be a 
blessing to them and to us; to them, because they will then eons toknow 
what it is to be British Subjects, to us, because we want sound and cor. 
tented men om our flanks, especially our American flanks. 


To the distant reader the subject above adverted to may not appear of much 
importance, but to the colonist of New Brunswick it is of serious consequence, 
because it involves the safety and integrity of his country; and if it be ot 
such import to the colony, it is equally soto all the northern colonies, as New 
Brunswick lies in the centre, or nearly so, and is the connecting link between 
what are called the lower Provinces and the Canadas. The great post-road 
from the sea lies through this Province, and succours from the mother country, 
when the St. Lawrence is bound in the icy chains of winter, must also pass 
the same way. Canada, perhaps, at this moment, owes her existence as a 
British colony, to the peculiar local position of New Brunswick, and her luyal 
inhabitants, The gallant 43d Regiment traversed the wilds of this country 
in the depth of winter, encountered an awful snow storm on Lake Temis- 
couta during a night of unmitigated severity, in order to reinforce Sir John 
Colborne, when Canada was in a state of rebellion. So, too, in the war of 
1812, the drafts of seamen sent through New Brunswick from Halifax, ena- 
bled the British commander on Lake Ontario to maintain his supremacy ata 
most critical moment, and to save Upper Canada {rom foreign conquest. In 
neither of these cases could reinfore2zments have been sent by any other route; 
surely, then, the safe possession of sucha line of communication is a mater 
of the first consequence, and any attempt to endanger it, or to weaken the 
colony as apprehended by our correspondent, would be a policy not only fatal 
to this Province, but ultimately to all the Provinces on this continent ewing 
to the sway of England. 

An appeal to the map, with an examination of the reutes and rivers, and 
a reference to the high and frosty latitudes traversed by the lower portion of 
the St. Lawrence, will illustrate our meaning. 

Such being the value and position of this great ligament of connexion be- 
tween one part of the British dominions and the other, it would seem to be a 
matter of paramount imporiance, if any new arrangement of boundaries is 
take place~ to strengthen and not weaken such a line of communication. In 
this light we hope the British government view of the matter; and in this 
light we hope it has been presented to her Majesty by the local authorities on 
the spot. To weaken New Brunswick is to weaken the whole Colonial com- 
pact in this hemisphere, and to weaken the Colonial power here, is to sap the 
foundations of the British empire. 

We will not at present enter into the subject of the revenue adverted to by 
our worthy correspondent, as that is a question of finance, which, we admit, 
must in all fairness come up for discussion should any attempt be made to 
despoil New Brunswick or to curtail her fair propositions—we now treat the 
matter on its broad and national principles, as involving the satety abd 
integrity of the British power. Neither will we at thistime speak of the early 
settlement of the Province, the loyalty and devotion of the first residents, of 
the sacrifices they made in adhering to their principles, and the lofty pairio'- 
ism to the empire they evinced when they left their homes and their fireside 
to encounter the hardships, sufferings, and privations that awaited them. 
These points will offer grave matter for reflection and remonstrance should 
any real danger to the Province arise in settling its limits. 

In the disputed point of the boundary between Canada and New Brans- 
wick, we think we have shown that it would be a matter of policy togive 
the benefit otany doubts to the latter Province. The settlemenisot Madawaska 
and Temiscouta, it would be most inexpedient to take from her, for the triple 
reason that she has for many years exercised jurisdiction in them—tbat tbey le 
contiguous to her markets, and to her exic to the sea,—and that they are P& 
cessary to give her that frontier strength which she so impetiously * 
in consequence of the loss of territory sustained in that quarter by the Trea'y 
of Washington, concluded by Lord Ashburton. This part of the counuy © 
not important to Canada, but it is of vital eonsequence to New[Brunswick. We 
shall resume this subject hereafter, for should New Brunswick lose this tet- 
ritory, the Mr. Hume class of economists might urge the extinction of 
Province, and its annexation to Nova Scotia. 


We seriously call the earnest attention of every Colonist to ‘be following 
sentiments, uttered and given forth by Mr. John Neilson, of the Quebec (ra 
zette. They define Responsible Government truly, as it is, oF voght 
be. Any other definition, or the practice of any different system, will, sooner 
or later,as surely cause the overthrow of the British authority, 2 thai the 
sun shines in the firmament of heaven. 

CANADA.—RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT, AS IT 1S OR 
OUGHT TO BE. 
People are tired of Acaring talk of “ Responsible Government,” meaning 


: 4 one We 
anything or nothing, just as it seems good to those who use the w py en 
detest the meaning attached to it, by some, which goes to give us @\ 








. f tbe 
ment of a few individuals in the Colony, separate from the Government of 
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of the British Empire entrusted law with the exsoutive seteerwy) 
ebroagh all its vast exten! ; L tore of haghchemn takepeamnars not centered 
the people of the Colony, bot in the Le yr of the Queen's name and aa- 
thority, my gt their “ influence,” with the people's money placed beyond 
their contru , and, accordiog to circumstances, by oppression, bribery, corrup- 
and 





Our allegiance forbids us to countenance the one, and our in:erest and feel- 

‘nos compel us to oppose the other. : | 
| poor ry be an error, however, to suppose that we are opposed to 

ble Government. We wish the delegate of the Imperial! authority among us, 
ahe pecson entrusted with the powers and prerogatives of the Crown, to con- 
tinue responsible, as he legally is, to the Crown which appoints and may Te- 
call him in disgrace, certainly a heavy punishment to a person of rank and 
character; we wish him to be responsible, as he legally is, to the Imperial 
Partiament, who may impeach him; to the Courts of Law at Westminster, 
where he may be pat on histrial criminally, or by action of damages, for any 
illegal act commitied by him, within his Government, to the prejudice of any 
one of her Majesty's subjects. 

We wish the Members of the Legislative Council to be, as they legally are, 
responsible to their Peers for any act, in their public ca y, dis- 
eredit on the body, or dishonourable to the individual. e should also 
io see all of them responsible by their property in the country, which cannot 
fail to be —* affected by any acts prejudicial w the ‘ peace, welfare, 
and good Government of the Province,’ for the promotion ot which alone, 

are called to their high station. 

e wish the Members of the House of Assembly to be responsible to 
their constituents, as they legally ave, at the hustings, and we are desirous of 
seeing the representation apportioned, with the privilege of voting away the 
money of their constituents, so that their responsibility may be to the whole 
country ; and not only to a part; and we should wish also to see the Ministers 
fully responsible in character and property for their earnest exertions to pro- 
mote the peace, welfare, and good Government of the Province. 

These Leg bodies constitute the Government in the most extended sense 
of the word, 

As wo the public officers ; those called by the representative of the Crown to 
his Council, and those called to obey his directions for the execution of the 
laws, whether administrative or judiciary officers, we should be sorry to see 
them fancy that they are masters; they are legally the servants of the Crown, 
or the servants of the law, bound faithfully to obey the directions of the one, 
or administer the other, according to the Sovereign’s oath, and their own. 
We wish them also to be responsible; responsible \o the representative of the 
Royal authority, responsible to the law, and responsible to partiamentary 
impeachment, fur high crimes and misdemeanors, out of the reach of the or- 
dinary administration of justice. 

Such are our notions of British Constitutional responsibility, and so long as 
the Sovereign authority has not absolved us from our allegiance, we never 
will acknowledge any other ‘ Responsible Government.’ 





NEW WORKS. 

Number Twenty of Hewitt’s beautiful edition of Shakspeare’s Plays, edited 
by Mr. G. Verplanck, is out. It contains the close of Romeo and Juliet and the 
introduction to King Lear. 

The Harpers present us this week with No.7 of their magnificent edition 
of the IUustrated Bible. It extends as far as the 20th chapter of Numbers. 

ee en Ue 

+,* Our readers may recollect some exceedingly clever, quaint, and amus- 
ing poetry which we have occasionally copied fron Bentley's Magazine, by 
“ Ingoldsby ;” one piece in particular, ‘ Cherry toes,” being a most ingeneous 
play upon the name of Cerito, the dancer, can scarcely be forgotten. The 

following effusion is from the same author, who is now in this country seek- 
ing literary fame and fortune. 


THE ENGLISH SAILOR BOY’S LAMENT.* 
BY JOHN ROSS DIX, AUTHOR OF THE LIFE oF cHaTTERTON, &c. &. 


The sun was low, and crimson clouds clothed all the west with glory— 
The occident was bathed in light, serene, yet \ransitory, 

When the “‘ California ” spread her wings, and through the waters cleaving 
Bore many a heart away which yearned for that dear land ’twas leaving. 


The last faint twilight tint had died—and on tumultuous ocean 
The moonshine and the starlight rose with ever changing motion,— 
1 stood beside the rail, and heard, as winds of day were failing 
A voice—weak, tremulous, and low,—and blent with bitter wailing. 


Iturned,—and near me was a boy—a little fellow weeping— 

His eye upon the evening star a steady watch was keeping ; 

And, as he wept, it seemed as though an effort strong did smother 

His grief, for with melodious voice —he murmured ‘‘ Oh! my mother.” 

‘ Why didst thou leave the side,’ I asked, ‘ of her, who smoethed thy pillow, 
To travel on the treacherous sea,—the sport of every billow ? 

Why leave thy brother—sister ?’ ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘ she has no other 

Than me, her only son, to love—a widow is my mother; 
‘T longed to look on foreign lands o’er which in books I’ve pondered, 
And in imagination through their golden regions wandered— 

But oh! I’m far from childhood’s home—and only now, discover 

That [ have left my mother’s side and feel how much I love her. 
‘And she, sir, when no more she hears her child unto her calling, 

May sit by her deserted hearth—her quiet tears downfalling, 

Thinking, as blasts against her cottage pane are rudely blowing 

What storms and tempests lash the sea o’er which her boy is going. 

Each lightning flash—each thunder crash—each wind which strips the forest 
Will ope for her each half healed wound—for severed hearts are sorest; 
But Hope—within her heart of hearts its watchfire will keep burning, 

And never will its light be quenched ’till hears she I'm returning.’ 

——The boy bowed down his head and wept—l left him to bis sorrow, 

But through that night—and till the light came with the wished to-morrow, 
One wailing tone was in my ear and heart—I heard no other— 

It was the Sailor Boy’s lament—“ my mother, ch! my mother.” 


POEMS, 
By Clement C. Moore, L.L. D. Bartlett and Welford, New York, \8A4. 

Here we have a volume of poems, produced by the publisher in the London 
style. The luxury of broad margin, fine paper, clear'and beautiful type, attract 
the attention like any aristocratic-looking volume from the other side of the 
Atlantic. Indeed we thought it of English birth, until we saw the name of 
Wm. Van Norden, Printer. It is, in a word, a genuine specimen of good 
book printing, as far distant from the paltry cheap, as it is from the flimsy 
gew gaws now so frequently put forth to catch the eye and the penny. 

The poems are from the pen of a gentleman, well known and highly es- 
teemed in this community, who in a chaste and well written preface address- 
ed to his children, assigns his reasons for giving his litle volume to the read- 
ing world We extract from this preface the following passages, recommend- 
ing them to writers generally. 

Ot the poetic merits of the work we need only say, that the sentiments are 
chaste and moral, the versification smooth and accurate, and that the tenden- 
cy of the whole is, to purify and soften the taste and to cultivate the moral 
perceptions of the reader. 

I do not pay my readers so ill a compliment as to offer the contents of this 
volume to their view as the mere amusements of my idle hours; effusions 
thrown off without care ur meditation, as though the refuse of my thoughts 
were good enough for them. On the contrary, some pieces have cost me 


much time and thought: and I have composed them all as carefully and 
correctly as I could, 


I wish you to bear in mind that nothing which may appear severe or sar- 
castic in this collection, is pointed at any individual. hen vice or absurdi- 
‘ty is held up to view, it is the fault, and not any particular person that is 
pointed at. 

We present two or three extracts :— 

LINES. 
SENT WITH A BUNCH OF FLOWERS TO 4 PRIEND—MARCH, 1643, 


There is a language giv’n to ficwers, 
By which a lover may impan 

The bitter anguish that devours, 
Or extacy that swells his heart, 


And all the feelings of the breast, 
Between the extremes of bliss and wo, 
By tender flow’rets are exprest, 
Or plants that in the wild wood grew, 


_ 


tes... fact literally rendered,” as Byron says of his poem on Churchill's 












Nor which ene hue I should select, 
err gaa nese 
That at a ce, you 
The true ae of my mind, 
~ as the rainbow’s varied a 
mingled in proportions 
All their distinctive radiance lose, 
And only show unspotted white, 


Thus, into one I would combine 
These colours that so various gleam, 
And bid this ofiering only shine 
With friendship’s pure and tranquil beam. 


ANSWER TO THE PRECEDING.—-BY MR. P. HONE, 


Fill'd as thou art with attic fire, 

And :kill’d in classic lore divine, 

Not yet content, would'stthou aspire 
In Flora’s gorgeous wreath to shine? 
W ould’st thou in language of the rose 
Lessons of wisdom seek impart, 
Or in the violet’s breath disclose 
The feelings of a generous heart? 


Come as thou wilt, my warm regard 
And welcome, shal! thy steps attend; 
Scholar, musician, florist, bard— 
More — to oe all, ee 
Bring flow'rs a y,a y store, 
Like Dickens’ Oliver d ask lor Moore. 


TO MY DAUGHTER, ON HER MARRIAGE—1836. 


For you, my Margaret dear, I have no art 
To sing a jocund hymeneal strain ; 

What rises strong and deep within the heart 
Must ever have some touch, at least, of pain, 


Nor know [ that the bird of merriest lay 

Gives —— omen in the bridal hour; 

That gaudy flowers, with brilliant tints and gay, 
May best adorn the sacred nuptial bower. 


Bat think me not of mind morose and sad, 
Where naught but sullen censure finds abode, 
{f, in the midst of voices blithe and glad, 

I greet you with a song of graver mode. 


The glow on pleasure’s cheek, it is not this 
That always tells where heartfelt joys appear; 
The hidden wellsprings of our purest bliss. 
Are oft betoken’d by the gushing tear. 


{ am not like the parent bird that tries 

To lure itsyoung one from the fostering home; 
That gladly sees its new-fledg’d offspring rise 
On outspread wing, in distant shades to roam: 


Yet I were form’d in Nature’s sternest mood, 

Did not my inmost soul with you rejoice, 

To see your lot amid the wise and good, 

The gentlest friends, the husband of your choice. 


Mysterious bond, that kindred souls unites! 
Great law of nature hallowed from above! 
Bless’d remnant of lost Eden’s pure delights! 
The sum of ail our bliss—connubial love! 


Oh, holy flame! seraphic influence mild ! 

Sweet incense, kindled by celestial ray! 

For ever warm the bosom of my child, 

And gently soothe her through life’s rugged way! 
And you, my child, while yet your life is strong, 
While in the calm of peace your thoughts repose, 
Prepare for ills that ts our state belong, 

And arm you to contend with numerous foes. 


For many ills uuseen beset us round, 

And many foes within ourselves we raise. 

What sudden checks in smoothest paths are found 
How few and fleeting are vur golden days! 


At Hymen’s altar, when we plight our truth, 
For better and for woose, we thoughiless say ; 
We dream ot only good; the heart of youth 
Drives ev'ry fear of distant ills away. 


Till death do part, how gaily we repeat, 

When joy and health are in their prime and strength: 
Life is a vista then whose borders meet ; 

So endless, to our fancy, seems its length. 


But oh! how soon we pass this endless track, 
That, like perspective art, deludes our view; 
And, when we turn and on our path loox back, 
How short the distance | and our steps how few! 


Trust not to the gilded mists and clouds that rise 
Where flattering Hope and fickle Fancy reign ; 
But turn from these, and seek with anxious eyes 
The clear bright atmosphere of Truth's domain. 


Ascend, fall oft, her highest vantage ground, 
And look beyond the circuit of this earth. 
Review the things its narrow limits bound ; 

And, with her guidance, learn to scan their worth. 


Nor think that with relentless stern regard 
She frowns on all our fleeting pleasures here. 
Believe me, no true joys by her are marr’d, 
But, in her light, more lovely they appear. 


And now, while youth and health are in their bloom, 

Why should you dread to look beyond this state? 

The traveller's pleasure knows no boding gloom 
use the charms of home his steps await, 

Thus, like the compass, shall your tranquil 

‘With one wish’d boven dante In its mt = 

Though tem rage and threat’ning billows roll, 

Rest even-pois'd, and point for ever true. 


THE LATE WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK.» 


The several serial Nos. which were to compose this work are now com- 
plete, and in the shape of a handsomely-executed volume, lie before us. Ip 
speaking ofthe Nos. as they appeared, we have briefly indicated their charac- 
ter; but we have thought that a few passages from the book, which is at- 
taining great popularity, might not be unacceptable to the readers of the Al- 


bion. The following, from the poetical part of the volume, are very touching 
and melodious lines. 


LAST PRAYER OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
O Domine Deus! speravi in te; 
Ocare mi Jesu, nunc libera me ; 
In dura caiena, in misera porna, 
7 a idero te; 
nguendo, gemendo, et genuflectendo, 
Aden, implore, a: libeves ass. 1? 


{t was the holy twilight hour, and clouds in crimson pride 

Sailed through the ment, in the calm evening-tide ; 

The peasant's cheerful song was hushed by every hill and glen, 

The city’s voice stole faintly out, and died the hum of men : 

And as night’s sombre sh come down o'er day’s resplendent eye, 
A faded face, from a prison cell, gazed out upon the sky ; 

For to that face the glad bright sun of earh tor aye had set, 

And the last time had come to mark eve’s starry coronet ! 





* Literary remains of the late Witt1s Gartop Cramx. Including the Ol- 
lapodiana Papers, Prose Miscellanies, and Poe'ical writings. Edited his 
twin-brother Lewis Gaylord Clark. New York: Burgess, Stringer, & Co. 

* These lines, so melodious in the original, and susceptible of equally 
melodious transiation, were writua by the unforiumate Mary a short time be- 
fore her melancholy execution. 








ho can paint the bitier thoughts that o'er her spirit stole, 
pale gave ulteraace to feel contro} ; 

While, shadowed (rom life's vista back, mid her falling tears 

The fantasies of early hope, dreams ul departed years ; 

When pleasure's light was sprinkled, and silver voices Aung 

Their rieh and echoing cadences her virgin hours omens} 

When there came no shadow on her brow, no tear to dim her eye, 

When there frown'd no cloud of sorrow in her being's femal sky. 


Perchance at that lone hour the thought of early visions came, 

Of the trance that touched ber lip with song, at love's mysterious fame, 
When she lisiened w the low-breathed tones of him the idol One, 

Who shune in her imagining, first ray of pleasure’s sun: 

Perchance the walk in evening hours—the ope kiss or vow, 
The warm tear on the kindling cheek, the smile upon the brow: 

But they came like flowers that wither, and the light of all had fied, 

As a hue from April's pinion, o'er earth's budding bosom shed. 


And thos, as star came after star, into the boundless heaves, 

Were her deep thoughts, and eloquent, in pensive rumbeny z'yen ; 
They were the offerings of a heart, where gi,e1 nad long held eway; 
And now the night, the hour had come, to give her feelings way 

It was the last dim night of life ; the sun had sunk to rest, 

And the blue twilight haze hart crept on the far mountain's breast ; 
And thus, as in her saddened heart the tide of love grew strong, 
Poar'd her meek, quiet spirit torth, this flood of mournful song 


The shades of evening gather now, o'er the mysterious earth, 

The viewless winds are whispering, in wild, capricious mirth ; 
The gentle moon hath come to shed a floed of glory round, 

That, through this soft and still repose, sleeps richly on the ground : 
And in the tree, sweet gales that sweep along my prison bar, 

Seem borne the pure, deep harmonies of every kindling star : 

I see the blue streams glancing in the mild and chastened light, 
And the gem-lit, fleecy clouds, that steal along the brow of night. 


* Oh must I leave existence now, while life should be like = 
While Joy should cheer my pilgrimage, with sunbeams from his wing ? 
Are the songs of hope tor ever flown—the syren voice which flang 

The chant of youth's warm happiness from the beguiler’s tongue ? 

Shall I drink no more the seelody of babbling stream or bird, 

Or the scented gales of summer, as the leaves of June are stirr'd 7 

Shall the pulse of love wax faincer, and the spirit shrink from death 

As the bud-like thoughts that lit my heart fade in its chilling breath # 


*T have passed the dreams of childhood, and my loves and hopes are gone, 
And I ‘urn to Thee, Reoremen! oh, thon blest and Holy One! 

Though the rose of health has vanished—though the mandate hath beea 
spoken, 

And pao by one the golden hnks of life's fond chain are broken, 

Yet can my spirit turn to Tne, thou chastener! and can bend 

In humble suppliance at thy throne, my father and my friend! 

Thov, who hast crowned my youth with hope, my early days in glee, 

Give me the eagle's teatless wing—the dove's, to mount to Tues | 


‘{ lose my foolish bold on life, its passions and its tears: 

How brief the yearning cestacies of its young, careless years! 

I give my heart to carth no more, the grave wey clasp me now; 

The winds whose tone I loved, may play in the dark cypress bough 

The birds, the streams are eloquent; yet I shall pass away, 

And in the light of heaven shake off this cumbrous load of clay ; 

I shall join the lost, the loved of earth, and meet each kindred breast, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.’ 

The allusion in the annexed passage is to Mrs, Fanny Kemace Burien, 
and was written soon after her removal to a beautiful country residence apom 
he Schuylkill near Philadelphia ;— 

Rural lite seldom fails to accomplish one olyect; 1 softens the heart. Th 
awakens the affection that leads to contemplation. ‘Gop made the country, 
and man made the town.’ Inthe former, there areno arificial wants, 
prejudices, or fashions—all ie cordiality, comfort and peace. We look 
abroad upon the solemn hills, the shining streams, and waving woodlands, 


and we feel that God istiere! ~~ Lis hand placed the rock-ribbed mountain oa 
its throne, and rolled around in its cloud of misty glory, His breath fills the 
blue vault that swells above, until immensity, as it were, is visible ; and 


His simile is shadowed only in the sunbeams which traverse those abyaees of 
mystery. How majestic is the coming of a summer storm ! We si at the 
window of some rural mansion, to which we have fled from thethick air and 
heat of the metropolis; we see the far-off clouds arise like giant forms against 
the horizon, with spears of fire, robes of purple and gold ; then, as by some 
sudden alchemy, they melt into a mass of »oli¢ gloom, from whose bosom the 
lightning darts in its vivid chain, while its souice 

‘ Hangs o’er the sulen.n landscape, silent, dark, 

Frowning and terrible,’ 

‘| have said that the country melis and subdues the heart. It is wae, I 
have seen a Being, in the fush und glow of girlhood, who seemed to live and 
move in an atmosphere of lofty and passionate excitement, 1 have seen thou- 
sands hang upon her accents, as the moved before them, like the 
muse, her eye dilated and her features radiant with the light of genius. 1 
have seen the bosoms of the young and beautiful swelling at her g ance, and 
the tears of hundreds flowing at her bidding. Was there enjoyment then, 
in the mind of her who thus moved the hearts of others by the momentary 
tempast that awoke in her own, and tossed them on the ‘lava waves and 
gusts of her own soul 1’ Alas, no! It was the mingling of labour and art ; 
the fitful fever of the brain. But I have seen that One peeeiting at the boar’ 
of Hume, with the serenity of unutterable affection on her brow, and the ra- 
diance of happy thoughts in hereyes. ‘The peace of the count had breathed 
upon her heart; and the impulsus that its scenés engender, had tranquillized 
her being. Couldthisbethe same? Secluded, vet costent, she had forgot - 
ten the hollow pageantries through which she had yet the noisy crowd ; 
the unbroken applause; and then, the prejudices of aliered or dishonest ¢ri- 
tics, and the ywossip {of the multitude. She had other 6 to ‘ utterly 
fulfil’ her spirit. A cherab, on whose baby brow and Siddonian lip, 
she could rain the warm baptiem of maternal kisses, the companionship of 
loving friends and elevated thought; communion with Nature—these were 
her treasures and her guerdon Past pre-jadgments, misguided frankness, 
and the weakness of a clouded ‘amor patria,’ seemed nlike forgotten.’ 

‘ Tell me not that the country is lonesome, It is rich with voices of com- 
fort, and tones of delight. It it a vast and soleran cathedral, with walls and 
roof of azure and gold, unpillared and inimitable ; its floors are tesselated with 
rainbow coloured flowers, and silver streams, aad living verdure, It is the 
haunt wherein to muse, and dream, and lift the soul, until the heart overflows 
in the religion of its worsbip.’ 


A specimen of Ma. Crann's descriptive pleasantry may seen in the en- 
suing :— 

“ It is diverting in the extreme to observe the pompous grandiloquence in 
the advertisements of the amusement-furnishirg public, about Christmas anJ 
New-Year. Sublimity giares from the theatrical hand-bill, and the menagerie 
affiche. Curiosities, then, have a ‘ most magnanimous value.’ I remember, 
nct long ago, that I desired a lovely lady, a French countess, to accompany 
me to a Zoological Institute, to behold an American Eagle. i was pleased at 
the expressed wish which led me to make the invitation, and proud of the pros- 

ct of showing a living emblem of our country's insignia to one who teltan 

nterest in the subject. The bills of the Institute set forth, that ‘ the 
Columbia's Eagle was the monarch of its tribe, measuring an un 

length {rom the tip of one wing to the other, in fuil plamage, and g.° 
The countess never seen but one eagle. in the Jardin des Plantes at » 
and that was a smal! one, and ungrown,; so that her anticipations of novelty 
were as great as mine. We went, and with interesting expectancy, asked of 
the president of the institrte, who was engaged in the noble pursuit of feed ng 
a sick baboon with little slips of cold pork, to discover to, us ‘Columbia's 
eagle.’ [le marshalled us to the other end of the institute, the cages of 
lions, bears, — and other animals—among which was a singular quad- 
ruped, with six wo the cage of theeagle. ‘TThere, he exclaimed, with 
professional monotony, ‘ there is the proud bird of our country, that was ca’ 

in the West, and has been thought to have killea many animals in his 
time. Tle was five hours and twenty three minutes in being put into the cage, 
so strong was his wings. Look athim clus, He'll bear inspection. Jist ob- 
sarve the keen trish ofbis eye.’ 

“ An involuntary and hearty laugh from us both, followed the sight, and the 
announcement. It was a dismal looking bird, about the size of a goodly owl, 
with a crest fallen aspect, the feathers of the tail and wings dwindled to a 
few ragged quills; and the shivering fowl, standing on one leg, looked with a 
vacant, speciral eye at his visitors, Nothing could be so y burlesqoe, 
ond we enjoyed it deeply and long. I shall never be deceived by show-bills 
again” 

This is taken from the OUapediana Papers, of which the last North Ameri- 
can Review observes: “ They are written in a free and flowing style, bow 
the sunshine and now in the shade, bat always with an under current of 
feeling, in which there are no impurities. The work will be widely wel- 
comed asa mirror of the writer's mind; of his quaintness, his hamor, his 


pathos, his easy, graceful manner, amd abeve all, of his gentle, hamane, and 





gexerous heart.” 
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THE DRAMA. 
Paax Tusatne.—The note of preparation has commenced at this Theatre 
or the coming season. The House is undergoing a thorough cleansing and 
setoaching, which will render it as fresh and beautiful as it was last Fall.— 
Phe arrangements also, behind the curtain, are completed for the opening 
night, which is fixed for Monday the 2nd of Sepember. Mr. Anderson, one 
of the leading Tragedians, from Drury Lane, and Coyent Garden, makes his 
fires appearance in, America, on that occasion, and from the reports of the 
Lendon Press, we have no doubt but that he will prove eminently successful. 
The next Sieam Packet will bring advices from Mr. Simpson, of the final en- 

made with the numerous artists he was in weaty with, and we 
trust a brilliant sea. in prospect for “ Ole Drary.” 

Nis.os’:—This popular establishment continues its accustomed career of 
success—although during the past week little positive novelty nas been pre. 
sented. On Monday an Operetta in two acts was produced with very equivo- 
ea} succese—the music, by George Loder, is exceedingly preity, evincing the 
band of a Master, and that chasie purity of style which characterizes all Mr. 
Loder’s music, and which, in fact, is the result of the severe classic school in 
which he perfected his musical education. The scenery, too, by Bengough, 
were perfect gems of the pictorial art—the Moonlight Scene on the Rhine, 

; it possesses all the softness and exquisite touch of a cabinet piccure 
eombined with the illusion of nature. ‘The piece was admirably put upon the 
stage by Mitchell—no effort however could make a piece so atterly worthless 
eventolerable. The actors were out of their element, and the audience weari- 
ed and out of humour—rather novel effects from anything of Mitchell's pro- 
ducing. The Manager, however, is a man of tact, and he quietly withdrew 
the affair after the second night. On Wednesday Mr. Holland introduced 
a beautiful specimen of the Drummond Light into the garden, under the 
sonorous title of the “ Koniaphostic.” Ite effects were perfectly successful in 
producing a light sufficiently powerful to light up the whole Garden with a 
radiance so brilliant as to throw Gas completely in the shade. The experi. 
ment was loudly applauded. Mr. Holland concluded the evening’s eniertain- 
ments by presenting his Iiluminatd Scenes, which are made the vehicle for a 
Pantomimic Sketch, entitled Bamflyde Moore Carew, or Harlequin King of 
the Beggars. ‘The scenes are beautifully executed. A portrait ot Washing- 
tom crowned by Victory, called forth the patriotism and feeling of the au- 
d@ience, and reconciled the spectators to an exhibition, which, although inge- 
nious and well-executed, is certainly better adapted for the amusements of a 
Museam than for Niblo’s. Novelty of a high character, however, is scarce— 
and as public appetite is ever craving, we suppose Messrs. Mitchell and Niblo 
cousider that every attempt is laudable which seeks to satiate the incessant 
demand for variety. 

CaaruaM Tueatee.—Miss Nelson has returned to the city, and is playing 
her usua! round of characters, with her accustomed success. The business 
at this house continues uniforinly good, and novelty afer novelty follows in 
such quick succession, that we cannot pretend to more than a mere notice of 
the unwearied favour that is bestowed on Duverna’s efforts to meet the appro- 
bation of the public. 

Patmo’s.—The Ethiopian Serenaders have possession of this house. Can 
degradation descend lower in the scale to which this elegant establishment is 
destined ! 

Bowery Tiurarae.—We were not wrong in our conjectures regarding the 
waccessof “Putnam.” = It is meeting with a “ triumphant career,” in play- 
bill phraseology, and bids fair to continue its popularity. There is everything 
in the piece to insure success; the incidents are graphically portrayed, the 
actors are well fitted to their parts, and the whole piece is an uninterrupted 
appeal to the patriotism and strongest feelings of the audience. We under- 
stand Mr. Bannis'er is the author, and we have no doubt but that the success 
which has followed this effort of his pen, will stimulate him to further produc- 
tions, which the fertile events ut the Revolution afford such ample materials 
for embodying in a Dramatic form. 


CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

Ona Monday, August 12th, was published at the ALBion Orrice, No. 3 Bar- 
elay # eet, No. 25 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

No Person Unimportant-—Journeyings in America by a Young Adven- 
turer—Legends of the Loire, Posthumous History of St. Florent—Biographic 
Sketches, Sir Wm. Herschel—Belore and After Dinner--Recollections of 
an Ktalian—The Law of Kindness—Factory Life—Means of Improving and 
Preserving Kealth—Sounjls at Sea, &c. 

The re-print of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal is published every Monday 
morning from the office No. 3 Barclay-street; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $1 50 per annum; monthly numbers [in tinted and printed 
covers} 12 1-2 cents: single copies, 3 cents, Back numbers can be obtained 
from the commencement of the volume, 





LARGE AND WELL FURNISHED ROOMS, 


H, or without Breakfast and Tea, may be obtained in a private family at 75 
Spring-street, 3d door east of Broadway. ab3iaugl0 


N ENGLISH LADY is desirous of forming an engagement in a respectable family, 
She professes (\o instruct in the ueval branches of English, with the French and 
janguages, Drawing and the Piane Forte. Phe is alady of superior attainments, 
and has bad much experience in Teaching. The highest references can be offered. 
All letters (post-paid) addressed to Miss E. D., 301 Broadway, Music Store. 
New York. August 1), 1844. abit 





UNIVERSITY OF KING’S COLLEGE 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844. 


I gatere will be delivered, according to the subjoined Tavle, commencing on 
Otober Tenth, i844: 
I. FRESIMEN. 


M. T. w. Th. F. 8. 
Pu Classics. Classics. Classics. Classics. Logic. 
im Math’s. Math's Biblic. Lit. Math's Math’s. Biblic. Lit. 
i” Cuemistry, Chemistry. Chemistry. Chemistry. Chemistry. 

ll. JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. 

16 Evidences. Math's. Biblic. Lit. Math’s. Nat. Phi. 
Nn Classics. Metaphysics Classics. Ethics. Classice. 
12 Nat. Phil. Classics. Nat. Phil. Classics. Rhetoric 


Il SENIOR SOPHISTERS. 


x ten Pett Beles Let. 

at Phi Bthies Math’'s Ethics Evidernc 
Nu Biblic Lit Classics Nat Pail Classics nae 
ke Classics Math's Classics Math's 
2 Exper Phi) Exper Phil 


WINTER SESSION, 18H. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
Lectures will be delivered according to the subjoined Table 


a * w Th FP Ss 
A Sullivan, M.R C.S.L.—Practical Anatomy, w 10 10 10 10 


W. C. Gwynne, M.B—Anatomy and Physiology, 1! ll i i il 

MH. Ht. Crott, Esq “ae iz (6 12 12 12 
Hospital Practice, 1 1 1 1 1 1 

J. King, M.D.—Medicine, Se «a 2 2 2 

W. Beaumont, M.R.C.S.L.—Surgery, 3 3 3 3 3 

G. Herrick, M.D —Midwifery, &c , 4 4 4 


W. B. Nicol, Esq.—Mat. Medica and Pharmacy, 4 4 2 
H BOYS, M.D., Registrar King’s College. 


Toronto, August 17th, 1844. Gtaugliab 


TO EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS, MAKING 
REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, & IRELAND. 
RAFTS, for any amount, on all the Branches of the Provincial Bank, Lreland, and 
the National Bank, Scotiand, can be obtained of RICH’D BELL & 
WM McLACHLAN, 
éand 7 Dorr’s Buildings, Hanover-street. 

DT Also, BILLS on the Bank of British North America, London, and the Branches 
nm Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland abitiv@7océm 
REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W. LES.—Persons 

wishing to forward money \o their friends, can obtain the same, ell! er by persona 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and ful! directions ip sums ot 
£1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 

o any amount, payable at meht, without aiscount, by Bankers 1n LONDON and LI 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and National Banks of IRELAND, andat 
any town in England, Scotiand, and Wales 

yhisis a desiranle and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Great 
Pritam or reland, as it precludesioss by mai) 
Printed lists of the various towns on v) ‘ch drams are given, can ‘e suppl 
Mar. ll-a & oc tf, S. J. SYLVESTER, 22 W ali-st.,and J3Broadway. @ 
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TO SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE FAMILIES. 
LANGUAGES AND MUSIC. 


A Gentleman who has tanght for a number of 
man langu ages, and the Piano wanted 6 te 





the French and Ger. 
like to find cecupation. 


He can give such excellent city references as him to his employers as 
an escimable and successfu! teacher Acdress French Piano player, 
At the Albion Office. staug 








CRICKET CHALLENGE. 
rue TORONTO CLUB AND GROUND hereby challenge any “ ELEVEN,” now 
sotto’ ore, & United States of America, to play u Match at Cricket, asa 
Said h to consist of a single game of two innings each, and to come off on the To- 
ronto Ground, Monday, Sept. 23d, 1614, the week following the Niagara Races. 
Aceeptance to be signified in writing to the Secretary, so as to reach him at To- 
not later than Septe.ber 71h, 1844. By order G. A. PHILLPOTTS, 
Toronto, Aug. Ist, 1844.) Secre T.C.C. 
P.3. It 1s not the usage of the Club to play for wagers : but, if desired, a Toronto 
gentleman 1s seaty to accept bets on the event to the extent of Two emery % 
abMaug A, 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, of 1200 tons and 440 horse power each. 
Usder contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 









beoewessoeresse ntianinen +-++--Captain Alexander Ryrie. 
wnsee---- Captain Edward G. Lott. 

DEB ccc cc cccdsbbbéds tebe vs stil Captain William Harrison. 
Britaumia, ... ......2.---<020-eeeneee- ee ----Captain John Hewitt. 
1B, cece andabe edie oee+--+eee-Captain C. H. E. Judkins. 


Wil sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows : 


From Boston. From Liverpool. 
Caledonia, ...... Lott, ........ August i6th, ....--.....- Saaibocs cosns _—_—— 
Acadia, ..... poses cee SELLEMUSE 186, 20 coreccccescspecrscocces August 4th 
Hibernia, ...... Ryrie, ........ Sept. 6th, ....-......- >. . epee . Aug. Wth 


These vessels carry experienced Surgeons, aod are supplied with Life Boats. For 
freight or passage apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Ageut, No, 3 Wall-street. 
York, August 10th, 1844. 


GOVERNESS WANTED. 
N acco mplished Lady of refined manners is wanted to finish the educatiop of one 
young lady, and to underiake the entire charge and instruction of two others, 10 
and 4 years of age. A thorvugh knowledge of French, Music, and Drawing, with the 
usual English branches, will be required. She will have the assistance of some mas 
ters. An Epi jan of disposition, one who has had experience, and cau take 
maternal care, and give maternal advice, would be preferred. To such acomfortable 
and a permanent home is offered. ; 
References of the most unexceptionable character will be expected. 
Letters, post-paid, addressed ‘ CLERICUS,’ at the Office of the Albion, No. 3 Bar 
clay-street, will meet with attention. The situation will not be filled for one month 
n or der to afford opportunity for applications from a distance. ab4tju29h 


PRIVATE EDUCATION. 


Gentleman of a liberal education, an A.M,, whose life has been devoted to literary 
pursuits, proposes to educate in New York or Brooklyn, a limited number of pu- 
pils, either for the Universities or for Mercantile life. The number to be received is 
small, and the design is to impart a sound English and Classical education, with a 
close attention to a distinct and correct Eloc ution. 
Please address ‘ R, Box 70, Lower Post-Office,’ which wil! insure an interview, and 
an explanation of the pian of education and the terms y 
The system will be similarto that adopted in England, and arrangements wiil be 
made to commence after the Holidays. References are offered to the Rev. Dr. Berrian, 











Rector of Trinity, and to othere of the highest respectability. abt3tjy20 
JNO. W. 8. HOWS,. 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
has removed to 308 Bowery, between Bleecker and Houston: streets. June x 


MR. J. W. 8S. HOWS, PROFESSOR_ OF ELOCUTION,. 


EGS to inform his friends and the pub ic, that he bus been induced to cppeaestete a 
greater J yng of his time to the instruction of Private Pupils,on the following 
terms, payable in advance — 
For a course of Twenty Lessons for a single Pupil,.........- epeacece GES 
" CRO FH wdedcccscccccece eoe- 35 
Sccocccceccovce ebese shee diace ee ke eee - 40 
coecee woccoccccco cece § sepecacveccese GUE OF MIGEO ccceccscnccccccce 
Application may be made personal ly or by letter, at Mr. Hows’s Rooms, 308 Bowery 
between Bleecker and Houston streets. New York, June 7th, 1844. abstJ8 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 

OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
961 Broadway, entranee in 

Warren Street. 
Confines luis Practiceto 
DISEASES v= THE BYE 


a 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


MRS. GREEN’S AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, 
No. 386 Broadway, East side, between White and Walker streets, New York. 

J yey a ae under the most respectable patronage, for the purpose of supply 
ing families with faithful Domestic Servants. 

Young women, of respectability arriving in this country, supplied with the best of 
situations 

rsof business rom 7 o’clock, A.M., till 4o’clock, P.M. aboc3auglyear 
SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGELSEY LEG. 
EMOVED from Second street to 80 Spring-street. Patroni8ed by the most eminent 
surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most distinguished of their professional 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to be the nearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this cour try and made solely by 
WILLIAM SELPHO, No. 80 Spring-street, near Broadway, New York. 

IL? Terms moderate, and indisputable references given. 

“ Lhave seen the artificial Jegof Mr. Selpho. lis construction appears excellent, and 
well calculated to answer al! the objects desired But the dest of #ll is tne proof of those 
who wear them ; this is positive andundeniable. Some of my friends whom I have mu- 
tilated inform me that they are superior to all others. VALENTINE MOTT, 
3mJ18t Professor of Surgery, University of New York. 


GREAT ATTRACTION. 


TT. Eccaleobion, or Egg-Hatching machine, 1s now in successful operation at 285 
Broadway, opposite the Washingtgn Hotel, and the public have an opportunity of 
witnessing one of the most curious and interesting phenumena in nature. Fresh and 
perfect eggs of any description from those of the smallest songster to those of the larg- 
est of the fr athered tribe,can be hatched through the agency of heat,generated by warin 
water, which in this machine is made to supersede the petessary incubatory process 
of the parent bird, Physicians, medical students, and geatiemen of science will find 
this subject fraught with uncommon interest. Parents and Guaidians of youth desi 
rous that ther charge should behold this secret-workiig of an Alnughty Hand will 
avean allowance made according to the numbers ixitted. Price of admission 
enty-five cents } An84oc dab 
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ASHBURTON SAUUWE. 
PICURES and other good judges, have decided tnat the above condiment is far 
superior toany imported Sauce. Gentlemen who have travelled over Et rupe, 

have also asserted the Ashburton as unequalled in flavour and gout to any the) have 
used either in England, France, or Italy. 

OSBORN & TONE, the proprietors, continue to receive the most fiattering approva 
from the most eminent men im the Usited States, for which they take this opportunity 
of returning their most grateful thanks. 

To be obtained retail at J. VAN BENSCHOTEN, 297 Broadway ; and at best 
amily Groceries Wholesale of MARTIN BENNETT 19) front-street feb3 


INFORMATION WANTED, 
Gentleman called on Mr. Nath. Willis, at the office of the Boston Recorder. about 
"year ago, Who was making inquiries for a young man by the name of Jobn 8. 
reeman. The gentieman is supposed to be am Englishman, and a merchant io this 
ty: if he will forward a line to Mr. John Wilson of Bosten, Mass., he can obtain the 
Tw esired information. 3tocabaug7 


FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. 


HE Roya! Mail Steamships Acadia and Caledonia will leave Boston for the above 
ports as follows, viz. : 
Caledonia, E. G. Lott, Esq., Commander, on Friday, August, 16th, 1844. 
Acadia, Wm. Harrison, Esq., Commander, on Sunday, Sept. Ist. 
Passage to Liverpool $120. To Halifax $20. 
Apply to D. BRIGH 4M, Jr., Agent, No. 3 Wall-street. 








STATE OF NEW YORK, 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE, Albany, August 1, 1844. 
To the Sheriff of the City ana County of New York: 


SIR—Notice is hereby given that at the next General Election, to be held on the Tues 
day succeeding the first Monday of November next, the tollowing officers are to be 
evected, to wit 
A Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this state. 
Thirty-six Blectors of President and Vice President of the United States. 
Four Canal Commissioners 
A Senator for the First Senatorial District. to supply the vacancy which wi!l accrve 
by - expiration of the term of service of John B. Scott, on the last day of December 
nex 
A Representative in the 29th Congress of the United States, for the Third Congres- 
sional District consisting of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th Wardsol said city and county ; 
also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fow ts District, consisting of the 
6th, 7th, lvth and 13th Wards of the said city and county ; also, a Representative in 
the said Congress for the Fi/th District, consisting of the 8th, 9th and 14th Wards of 
said city and county ; and also a Representative in the said Congress for the Sizth 
Congressional District, consisting of the Lith, 12th, 15th, 16th and 17th Wards of the 
said city and county of New York. 
Also the following county officers, to wit - 13 Members of Assembly. 
\ ours, respectfully, 8. YCUNG, Secretary of State 
SHERIFF'S OFFICE, 
New York, August 5th, 1844, 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the re- 
quirements ef the Siatute in such case made and provided. " WM JONES 
She: iff of the City am! County of New York 
I? All the public Newspapers in the County wil! publish the above once in each 
week until the election, and then band in thetr bills for advertising the same so that 
they may be laid before the Soaid of Supervisors and passed for payment. 
S-e Revised Statutes, vol. let, chap. Oth, litle 3d, article 3d, part Ist, page 140. 





New York August 7th, 1S sug7abocls 
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DRA AND LIVERPUUL PACKETS —NEW ob 
The Proprietors of the severe! Lines of Packets -: tween New York Liverpoas 
haye for their sailing from ! 1th, 1th 
every ; the ships to pee Gther in the following orange 
Captains. { Sailing from New Sailing 
Ships. ¥2 re | Days of trom 





Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, July 6, Nov. 
Virgman, "Allen, OL se gp? MET: ,@A08. 31, Deo. 21, apis 
Montezuma, A.B. Lowber, “16, “ i6, « ie ee) 
Hotunguer, ry “21, “ gi, « -— » Mey } 
Ros7tus, J. , so * & @ -'s if os 
Europe, A Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April } 16, 96" 4 il 
independence, Nye > e658 a, 9’ « 
Samuel ies, Bunker, oa ean) 6, 36, 
New Yo Cropper, , 1 ted 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “a1, gow : Ee. }> June ) 
Siddons, Cobb, “Ss, * 2, mM, on ow Gf 
Columbus, Cole Sept. 1,Jan. 1, May } ise je 22 
&. Whitney B. Hotties ee ee wean gee Bose 

’ ’ ee 
Yorkshire. Bailey, ae 6, ** 16, « Nov. 1" Maren » 
Q. of the West, Wi co, 91, at, a ee ge Os Suly k 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “26, “* 96, md yn, we ow of 

bs ofl w, Oct. J, Feb. 1, June } 6, ew 
G.w n,F.P alien, ‘“ 6, “ 6, «# a1, ar, « 3 
United States, Britten, . n, - uM, ~ Ue Me? . 
England, rtlett, . A ° “ Dec. 1, April 

’ Rrittoa, “2 ’ bs 21, ae ¢. - e Ang. } 
Garrick, Trask, y 26, § 26, o 26, * il, « MN. « M 
Oxford, A. J. Rathbone, Nov.1,March 1, July!, “ 6, « 16,” a 4 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men 
and experience. Their cabin uccommvdations are ali that can be desire 
ae comfort and convenience, and are furnished with every 

tores of the best kind. Punctuality in the daysof sailing will be sirictly 

100. 


Be 
M4 
i 


: 


Price of passage to Liverpoul,............ $100. 
‘ beg “ from “ to New York, . £25. 
Agents for ships Oxford, Montezux.a, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire. Eng 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & Co.. or C.H. MARSHALL, 
a ia ‘ ealy eens ae wie Liverpool. 
gentsforships $. Whitney, Virgiman. Un tates anc S.<muel Hicks 
ROBERT KERMif£, N.Y. ; 
00 Sor Chins Penden & : ba. & w ammengar & Swepvecnpees. 
Agents for shipe Pa enry,In ndence, George Washugwp and Asbdurten 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpooi. 
Agentsfor ships Roscios, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
BROWN. SHIPLEY @ Co. Liverpoel. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Live 1, Hot inguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & Co.. Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH aND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ehips, whieh wil 
each other in the orderin which they are named ,sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, andfrom London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 


g 
? 


-Y, 


z 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New|" Days of Sailin= from 
York. London. 

St. James, F.R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Ge, v 
Northumberland,R. Griswoid, “* 10, *‘° 10, * 30. 27, $7, 0 7 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20/March7, July 7, Noy. ¢ 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 4 609g 37, 80, 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “10, ** 10, “ 10 ‘* 27, “ 97, 0 oF 
Quebec, F.H Hebard,| ** 20, “ 20, ‘* 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dee. 


Victoria, (new) E.E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. I) ‘* 4, 17, a 





Wellington, D.Chadwick, | * 10, ‘ 10, 10} ** 27, * 97, we gy 
Hendrick 4udsonG. Moore, “ 20, “ 20,  ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan.{7 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, [April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 3} * 17, % 17, « yy 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, “WP * “© 10) ** 27, "* 87, « @ 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, *« 20, ‘* 20, ‘* 20iJune 7, € t. 7, Ped ¢ 





These ships 4re all of the firstclass, and are emmanded by able and experienced 
navigators. Greatcare will be taken that tle Beds, Wines Stores, &c., are of the 
best description. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed a* $100, outward for eachadult, withou 
wines and liquors. Neitherthe captains nor owners of these packets willbe re 
sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signed therefor. Applyto JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELI|L. MINTURN & Co. .78 South ot 


- PACKETS FOR HAVRE. Second Line.) 


TS Entgeon hte Line wiil hereafter leave New York on thelst,and Havre on the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York Prom Havre 
istJan. May and Sept. Utica, FP. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
lst Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new JB. Pell,master,i6th March July,and New 
IstMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J.Funk,master, 16th Apri!,Aug.,and Dee. 
IstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May.Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodationsoftheseshipsazye notsurpassed combining ajlthat may bere 
quired forcomfort. Theprice ofcabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
witl every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended fo 
these vessels willbe forwarded by thesubscribers,freefrom any otherthaniheexpen- 
sseactuallyincurredenthem. Forfreightorpassage,applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York 
RONNAFFE& Co.. Agents, Havre. 
THE NEW LINE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Tc Sail from New York on the 2ith, and from Liverpool on the 6th of every Month 
Ships. | Captains. ap of sailing fm.N.¥.| Days from Liverpool 
New Soin nese of Woodhouse}! 200/May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 2iJuly 6, Nov. 6, Marché 





Ship Rochester Britton 850 Jun. 21, Oct. 21, Feb. 2)jAug.6, Dee 6, April 6 
N.3S. Hottinguer /Bursley 1050\ July 21, Nov. 21, Mch 21/Sep. 6, Jan. 6, May 6 
N. S. Liverpool Eldridge 1150) Aug. 21, Dec. 21, Apr. 2)jOct. 6, Feb. 6, June 6 


These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool 

Their Cabins are elegunt and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed theretor 

For freight or passage apply to 

’ WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. Y..—ort 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Liverpool. 


CANADA STEAMBOAT ROUTE. 

FROM ROCHESTER TO TORONTO AND HAMILTON—1844. 
HIE Steamers AMERICA and GORE will form a daily line from Rochester to To- 
ronto and Hamilton, leaving as follows - 

The Steamer America, Captam T'wohy, wili 'eave Rochester for Torontu, touching 
at Cobourg, Port Hope, and other intermediste ports [Weather permitting), every Mon 
day, Wednesday. and Friday, at 8 A M. 

The Steamer Gore, Captain Kerr, will leave Rochester for Toronto, direct, every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at half past 2 P.M 

STEAMER FROM OSWEGO TO COBOURG, TORONTO AND HAMILTON. 

The Steamer ADMIRAL wiil leave Oswego for Toronto, direct, every Monday after 
noon, at haif-past 4. 

Willleave Oswego for Wellington, Cobourg, Port Hope, Bond Head, &c., Torone 
andHamiiton, every Thursday evening at 6 o'clock 

Willleave Hamilton for Oswego every Tuesday and Satu rday at2 PM mayl! 


Apr.22 —1 yr 


DAILY STEAM CONVEYANCE,—(sunpays excepren.) 
SETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGSTON, 
ALLING at the intermediate Ports, viz: Windsor, Darlington, Bond Head, Port Hope 
and Cobourg, weatber permitting. TIE ROYAL MALL STEAM PACKETS, 





SOURS i ik. A onctasi da Miadbcdhs cues Capt. ELMSLEY, 
CITY OF TORONTO .... Ses neuen den Capt. T. DICK, 
PRINCESS BOT Bliss occ cccdcccelenesasss sae tthn Capt. COLCLEUGH, 


SAIL AS UNDER,—FROM TORONTO TO KINGSTON: 
SOVEREIGN—Every Monday and Thursday, at Noon ; 
CITY OF TORONTO—Every Tuesday and Friday, at Noon ; 
PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Wednesday and Saturday. at Noon 
FROM KINGSTON TO TORONTO: 

PRINCESS ROYAL—Eve’ y Monday and Thursday Evenings, at § o'clock ; 
t SOVEREIGN—Every Tuesday and Friday Evenings, at 8 o’clock ; 

CITY OF TORONTO—Every Wednesday and Saturday Evenings, at $ o'clock. 

Steamers arrive cally at To:onto from Hamilton and Niagara, in time for the above 
Boats to Kingston. 

Passengers are particularly requested to look after their personal luggage, 88 the 
Proprietors will not be accountable for any article whatever, unless entered ond 8 
: fer, as received by them or their Agents. 
i Royal Mali Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 16th May, 1844. 
| june 2—2m. 


CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 
AND NEWFO!" NDLAND. ot 
Noes collected , Bills and Bank Notes purchased, and Drafts and Credits gramte®, 
op the Branches of the Bavk of British North America, in the Provinces above ¥¥ 
RICHARD BELL and WiLLIAM MaC LACHLAN, 
Nos. 6 and 7 Dorr’s Buniding*. 
ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of British North America in Montre®, 
Quebec, Kingston, and Toronte ; St. John and Frederickton, New-Bronswick, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia and St. Johns. N F., redeemed at the current rates of Exchange on New~ 
York. May 25th. = 
NTEAM nETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL —The Steamship GREAT 
WESTERN. B. Matthews .Commander, returns to the Liverpool and New York # ’ 
tion, under the command of Captain Matthews, who has been her chief officer ¢ a 
since she was iauoched, and she is appointed tosail as fellows .— 

FROM NEW YORE. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saturday, July 20th Saturday, June 22d _ 
Saturdsy, Seprember 14th Sawurday, August 1/'2 
Saturday, November 9th Saturday, Ociobder 121A 

Fare from New York to Liverpool $120, and $5 Steward’sf ees 














Her cargo space having been enlarged, she can take 350 tons of freight. 
For treight or passage, hence to Liverpool, apply to aes 
RICHARD RKVIN, 98 Front-strect ine? 





PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D —PROPRIETOR. 
EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, » she 
At the Office o the Albion, No. 3 Barcel» y street, NewYork, nd forwarded by 





mails of that day to the different States of this Continent. 
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